‘* The foundation of every State is the education of its youth.’’—Dionysius. 


SILENT WORKER ENG. 
LITTLE Bow STRING LAKE. 


The point at Which the party leave the cars and start 
on their trip. The boat inthe foreground in which may 
be seen a dog is Mr. Howard’s boat. The others belong- 
ed to another party. In this canoe Mr. Howard and his 
party had their complete camping outfit, guns and am- 
munition. As Mr. Howard took the pictures, he is not 
seen in any of them. The gentleman who was with Mr. 
Howard is Dr. James McAuliffe, one of Duluth’s promin- 
ent physicians. Before either of them were married, 
they took many a yacht trip together and have been to 
all the attractive parts of Lake Superior and Lake Michi- 
gan. 


F there is a Happy Hunting Ground 
in the Great State of Minnesota, a 
state noted for the abundance and 
variety of its gamie, it is to be found 
in Itasca County. 

Itasca County is dotted with lakes 
of all sizes. Many ofthese lakes are 
connected by creeks and rivers 
afiording delightful canoe trips. 
One of these chains of lakes is in 
what is known as the ‘‘ Bow String 
Country.’’ 

One may embark in a canoe at Little Bow 
String Lake, paddle from thence along Jesse 
Creek into Big Bow String Lake and on and on 
from lake to river and from river to lake and on 
ocean to the uttermost extremes of the earth. 

This may sound like an exaggeration but it is 
not. From Little Bow String Lake one may 
voyage without lifting ones canoe from the 
water, except to portage around water falls, to 
the Arctic Ocean or to the Atlantic, and by a 
portage of half a mile may come to the head 
waters of the Mississippi and follow the Father 
of Waters to the Gulf of Mexico. Once launched 
on one of these great oceans one may go to Davy 
Jones locker or— 

But I am taking you too far and too fast. We 
will stay in the Bow String Country. A more 
beautiful country and one more plentifully sup- 
plied with game would be hard to find. 

This country is an Indian Reservation and the 
great, seemingly endless, forests of pine stand as 
they stood in the long ago when the Sioux fought 
with other Indian Tribes for the possession of 
the country ; as they were when the early Jesuit 
priests from France came as the forerunners of 
the pale face invasion. 

_The shallower lakes and the shores of the 

‘ivers are the Indians’ grain fields. Manomin or 

wild rice grows in these still and shallow waters. 

Some lakes that are several square miles in ex- 

‘ent look like, and in fact are, great fields of 

grain, In the fall the Indian pokes his birch 

bark canoe through the manomin, bending the 

‘eavy heads over and pounding them with a 

stick until the grain falls into the canoe and is 

‘ius gathered, It has a tough husk, much like 

‘Nat of oats. To remove this husk the Indians 

perch the manomin in great kettles until the 

“usks become dry, Then the squaws trample it 
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A SCENE WAY UP ON THE “Bic FORK.” 


Mr. Howard’s Camp was up on the bank from which 
he took the picture. You can see wild rice in the river 
and along the banks. Notice how beautifully the trees 
ate mirrored on the surface of the water. 


SILENT WORKER ENG. 
ONE OF Mr. Howarp’s Camps. 


The guide is asleep, being sick that day. Mr. How- 
ard’s hunting belt, knife, rifle and shot gun can be seen 
just back of the Doctor. This camp was about 150 miles 
by river from the railroad. 


SILENT WORKER ENG. 
CABIN WHERE SOME GUIDES LIVE. 


This is a picture of Dr. MacAuliffe and a morning’s 
bag—one deer. several ducks and partridges. Ducks on 
forelegs and partridges on hind legs of deer. 
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ON JESSE CREEK. 


This creek is very narrow and very crooked and you 
often paddle several hundred yards to advance twenty- 


five yards, At this point it begins 1o get larger. See'the 
dog in the boat. 
with their feet until the husks drop off. It is 


next scooped up and-allowed to fall back into the 
kettle, the wind carrying away the chaff. Mano- 
min makes a pleasant wholesome dish having a 
somewhat smoky taste. 

The few hundred Indians who remain on the 
great reservations are not able to use all of the 
manomin. In the fall ducks flock to the mano- 
min fields by millions. Onecan have no idea of 
their vast numbers until one sees them. There 
areall varieties of water fowl, from the small teal 
duck and the small but gorgeous wood duck to 
the canvas back duck, the mallard duck and the 
wild goose. 

Through the forest range deer, caribou and 
moose. Black bear are plentiful and there are 
more great timber wolves than a sufficiency. 

The scenery is beautiful. It is not the grand 
rugged scenery of the Lake Superior Region with 
its embattlements of granite, with its storm scarr- 
ed and cavernous cliffs, with its dashing roaring 
streams recklessly leaping over precipices on 
their way to the lake. In the Bow String Coun- 
try nature is in repose. The winds are shorne of 
their force by the great forests. The streams. 
flow on to their destination in a quiet peaceful 
way. In the fall the red and gold leaves of the 
maple, the black oak and the birch are set into. 
beautiful contrast by the dark green of the pines. 
and the whole is mirrored on the glass-like sur- 
face of the lakes and rivers. 

On almost every high bank along the rivers: 
and overlooking the lakes one sees the grave of 
some mighty warrior who ‘‘ Abode his destined: 
hour and went his way.'’ These graves are 
covered over with smail houses of split cedar 
boards having an inner protection of birch bark. 
The houses are surmounted by high poles on 
which are totems or flags. Midmost this beauti- 
ful scenery these good Indians must rest in peace. 

Here and there are Indian villages with their 
birch bark teepees, today as when Peter Espri 
Radisson beheld then in 1659, as they probably 
were before the great grand father of this intrepid 
explorer was born. 

The Indians change their modes of living and 
their customs very slowly. It has taken them 
centuries to acquire some of the simplest conven- 
ences of civilization. Here and there the open 
fire in the center of the teepee has given place to 
au old box stove with a rusty stove pipe sticking 
out among the poles at the apex of the teepee. 
They dress in strange combination of store 
clothes with here and there a touch of the gaudy 
savage. 

The Indians are devoted to theirchildren. Al} 
things considered they take good care of them. 
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They believe thatifa child dies it may not, owing 
to its tender age and weakness, attain to the 
Happy Hunting Ground. The Happy Hunting 
Ground is four days journey beyond the grave and 
there is a great river to cross. All who fall into 
the river are carried back to earth and become fish 
or animals. It is consequently most grievous if 
a child dies and thereforethey give much thought 
and care to their children. 

These little black-haired, black-eyed, copper- 
skinned babies appear more happy and contented 
in their way of life than is the white baby born 
with a silver spoon (often of medicine) in its 
mouth. Theirs is theadvantage of having sturdy 
parents. Parents who seek in ‘‘ Chase for health 
unbought ’’ and are unhampered in their phys- 
ical development by fashions cocked up in Paris. 
The papooses feed at Nature’s restaurants where 
warm meals are served at all hours of the day 
and night. Their little stomachs are not forced 
to wear themselves out digesting food patented 
and prepared by men who never saw a baby and 
could not beconvinced that they were once babies 
themselves, nor do they have to digest milk in- 
tended for the stomach of a calf. Every little 
whimper is not the signal for medicine to be 
thrust down their throats. When the papoose is 
bornit finds ready forit atikinagan. Thisis the 
cradle that the squaw hangs on the tree-top, so 
that— 


“When the wind blows Baby will rock,”’ 


The tikinagan is made of a board of poplar 
wood, poplar being used because it is light and 
does not splinter. The board is a little longer 
anda little wider than the papoose. The corners 
are rounded and the whole board is nicely finish- 
ed. Around the end and running up about two 
thirds the length of the board they bind on with 
bast, a tough piece of bark or a thin piece of wood 
that extends three or four inches above the board. 
They cover the board with a very soft substance 
an inch or so in thickness. They take the new- 
ly arrived papoose and place his feet firmly 
against the projecting bark at the foot of the 
board, taking special care that the feet, legs and 
whole body are straight and in their proper posi- 
tion. Then they take more of the soft snbstance 
they first used to line the cradle and pack the body 
so it can not be moved. This soft substance is 
composed of soft dry moss, dry rotted cedar wood 
and the soft cotton-like substance found in the 
seed pods of the milk weed. This latter having 
valuable absorbent powers. When properly 
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Bow STRING JOE AND SuSIE, His WIFE, AND SEVERAL 
PAPOOSES. 


The smallest of the three Indian boys was evidently 
deaf, for he had his ears full of axle grease, perhaps to 
make the wheels go round. You will notice Susie is 
very prominent in front, butas she is about 80, Mr. How- 
ard does not think it was due to any frivolity. There is 
a small stream connecting Rice Lake and Sand Lake and 
the Indian village is on the stream between the two 
lakes. 


packed, the papoose is bound in position with 
only its head, and as it gets older, its arms free. 
At a convenient distance above the papoose’s 
head, is a stiff circle of cedar wood fastened to the 
poplar board on each side with bast. It serves 
as a protection to the head. Itiscalled the gwin- 
gweon. The tikinagan can be turned over and 
over and the gwin-gweon protects the child from 
injury. The gwin-gweon serves also as.a place 
on which to hang the child’s playthings where 
they will be within sight and reach. Hanging 
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on the gwin-gweons are bells to make music and 
a few other articles that we may appreciate the 
use of but the great majority are tokens and omens. 
A wooden ring through which are drawn leather 
thongs is an omen against illness; a piece of cari- 
bou leather from which hang pieces of stag horn 
and a small bow and arrow are supposed to insure 
the child becoming a sturdy hunter ; a miniature 
canoe, a great voyage; tiny moccasins, fleet-of 
foot, and a toy tomahawk, a mighty man of war. 

As civilization is encroaching upon the noble 
pagan customs we find red, white and blue poker 
chips that the papoose may become proficient in 
the great American game of chance and bluff and 
small bottles that he may enjoy life— 


“And drink of wine that mingleth not with heart ofa 


man, 
But he still barters care of cheer and calls a truce with 
tear and sigh.” 


To the back of the tikinagan is attached a 
strap that the squaw places on her forehead, the 
tikinagan hanging on her back. 

Indian mothers may not be so beautiful from 
our point of view or dressed as nicely as the mo- 
thers we are accustomed to see. One fond mo- 
ther was dressed in blue overalls which may have 
been her conception of the bloomer idea. Never- 
theless she was just as loving and devoted a mo- 
ther as mothers are made. 

Among the Indians a large nose is considered 
ornamental and while the cartilege of a papoose’s 
nose is still soft a mother may often be seen 
stretching it. 

Indian children catch great dragon flies and 
make them buzz to amuse baby bunting and baby 
bunting’s beady black eyes fairly shine. What 
toy would not our white baby turn from to admire 
and listen to a pair of glittering buzzing dragon 
flies ? 

Out in these beautiful forests, with proper food, 
an abundance of fresh air, with omens that can 
do it no harm instead of the ever present medicine 
bottle to keep it well not, 


‘* Warped by colic, and wet by tears : 
Punctured by pins and tortured by fears. 


and with no starched clothes to be pushed and 
pulled into the little papoose grows as the Great 
and Good Spirit intended all babies to grow and 
thrive. Could it be spared contact with “ civiliza- 
tion,’’ or whiskey, which means about the same 
thing to our degenerate red people of today, once 
more might the noblered man of Longfellow be 
a reality, once more might the beautiful legends 
and poetic utterances of the Indian belong toa 
people of the present instead of to a people of the 
past. 
Jay Cooxr Howarp. 


UNCLE SAM'S ONLY DEAF POSTMASTER. 


~ the list of those who have proven that their 
deafness did not deter them from winning 
success, honor and fame is to be found the name 
of a Wisconsin man, Charles Reed of Menasha. 
So far as is known Mr. Reed is the only deaf-mute 
postmaster in the world. There are deaf-mutes 
employed as clerks in various post-offices and in 
the government departmental service, but Mr. 
Reed enjoys the distinction of being the only 
deaf-mute postmaster. 

Like most of his fellow-sufferers Mr. Reed was 
born deaf, and that one fact makes his success all 
the more noteworthy, inasmuch as itis.a difficult 
thing for some persons born deaf to acquire a 
good command and facile use of English. Mr. 
Reed was educated in the Delavan and Jackson- 
villle, Ill., institutions for the deaf, and the only 
college extant for the deaf—Gallaudet college in 
Washington city, After leaving school he was 
employed on the Menasha Press for several years, 
next operated a farm for two years and’then was 
bookkeer for the Menasha Wood Split Pulley 
company until he went into the post-office. He 
has been postmaster and assistant postmaster for 
more than twelve years. : 

Mr. Reed has never learned to talk and read 
lips, but he has no trouble whatever in expressing 
himself readily in the sign-language or with pencil 
and paper. While he is a good business man, 
with broad views and executive abilities, he is 
also a great reader and spends his leisure moments 
in the midst of his books.— Wisconsin Times. 


Massachusetts. 


HE Grand Fair for the benefit of the 
Home for the Deaf-Mutes, Aged 
Blind or Infirm, was the largest and 
best social function ever recorded in 
the history of the New England 
Home, credit of which is due to Mrs, 
George Holmes and her lady aids 
for their untiring efforts to make the 
affair a brilliant success. Trinity 
church was overcrowded by friends 
aud admirers of the Home to the 
number of over 300, respectively 175 
on Aprit 21 and 125 the next day. 
Mr. Chester, the sexton of Trinity church, hav- 

ing had many years experience in his line, ad- 

mitted that the affair was the most glorious he 
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Mrs. Geo. A. HOLMEs, 


One of the most active Charity Workers in New Eng- 
land. . 


had ever seen in his life-time, despite the fact 
that the horse show and perchance several other 
Fairs drew a large part of the aristocratic people 
away, but our united efforts lubricated the wheels 
of liberality in the sale of fancy articles, books, 
‘‘ices ’? and refreshments. As such, the success 
ofthe Fair is due, in a large measure, to the Deaf 
at large who came from far and near. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Emerson, of Cambridge, the 
Treasurer of the Fair, took in $344.36 from the 
various sales and admission fees. The expenses 
amounted to $103.18 and the balance is $241.18 
which goes to‘the building Fund. She says 
that she will give out a more accurate report of 
the finances latér on. The amount already rea- 
lized isan agreeable surprise, 

Mrs. Holmes’ ambition was to excel all other 
occasions held for the benefit of the Home and 
the deaf took pleasure in seeing that her hopes 
were realized. The tables were well covered with 
saleable articles, such as aprons, flowers, books, 
sofa pillows, candies, potted plants, ete. Quilts 
and rugs of every description graced the walls, 
several of them being the handiwork of the deaf. 

Mrs. Rhoda Barnard, of Cambridge, an elderly 
woman of seventy-four, produced a silk quilt 
made by her own hands that was greatly admir- 
ed, this too in spite of the fact that she is nearly 
blind. Another quilt that attracted considerable 
attention was made by William H. Goldsmith, of 
Cambridge, who is an adept at needlework. 
Mrs. Hattie Wheeler, sister in-law to George 
Holmes, showed a pretty silk (log cabin) quilt, 
originated by herself. William K. Chase, of 
Winsted, Conn., sent the Fair some rugs of his 
own make a few weeks previous to his death 
and they were still all the more admired, The 


prize for the best skill in workmanship went to 
Mr. Henry M. Howe, of Worcester, whose rug 
was a very pretty original design. The silk 
quilt designed by the son of Mrs. Rhoda Barnard 
was beautiful, having taken him ten vears to 
complete. The Bostex Sunday Post, dated April 
26, speaks of his work at some length. Unfortu- 
nately we have not the space to reprint it here. 

Anendless variety of pretty sofa pillows, doil- 
ies of every description, and dolls, were held 
forth to view, from Miss Amelia McColum’s 
beautiful $20 doll down to aunt Jemima with her 
whisk-broom folded inside herskirt. The dolls 
were infinitesmal but sold very well. 

The first article to be disposed of, was Aunt 
Jemima, donated to the Fair by Mis. Roberts, of 
New York, and the first buyer in the person of a 
wealthy hearing lady who made the Fair an in- 
spective visit and made more liberal purchases. 

Many eminent society leaders put in their ap- 
pearance in the afternoon and with their catholic 
spirit pledged themselves in aid of the worthy 
cause by buying many useful articles. 

Tuesday evening, the Fair was well pat- 
ronized by the deaf, the next evening the ladies 
in attendance at the booths raked in more shek- 
els than they did the previous day. 

The tables were represented by the following 
named ladies: Mrs. William Barnard, for Maine; 
New Hampshire and Vermont; Mrs. William T. 
Morlock, for Rhode Island ; Mrs. Charles Burrill, 
for Lynn; Mrs. George Cutter, for Worcester; 
Mrs. P. S. Bowden and Mrs. Samuel S. Cross, for 
Beverly; Mrs. Ross, sister of Mrs. George Holmes, 
for Boston; Mrs. Mary Wright and her sister, Miss 
Lafferty, for Lowell; Mrs. Isaac R. Blanchard and 
Mrs. Win. Rudolph, for Boston Sewing Circle ; 
Mrs. H. P. Chapman, for Salem; Mrs. Edwin W. 
Frisbee, for Flowers and Plants ; Miss McCullum 
for books ; Miss Ella Moore, for Grab-bags; Hen- 
rietta White, for toys ; Misses Lottie Holmes and 
Emma White, for Candies, and Mrs. Adam Ache- 
son, for Tea. Mrs. Charles Walker, Mrs. Hattie 
Wheeler, Mrs. Jennie Wise, Mrs. Frank Bigelow 
and Miss Gertrude Acheson had charge of the ice 
cream and refreshment table. 

Mrs. Adam Acheson was so tastefully attired 
in a red figured Japanese costume that she was 
the cynosure of all eyes. So dark complexioned 
is she that every one took her for a Japanese 
woman, The tea table was overcrowded, so Mrs. 
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TRINTY CHURCH, WHERE THE FAIR WAS HELD. 


Achesen sought the assistance of friends to serve 
the tea. 

Altough the ladies are entitled to most of the 
credit for the successful management of the Fair, 
Messrs. George Holmes, Frank Roberts, William 
Goldsmith and Edwin Frisbee rendered much 
valuable aid. 

Towards the close of the Fair the remaining 
articles were auctioned off by Allan B. Meacham, 
netting a good sum, and all the unsold articles 
were placed in charge of Mr. Frisbee and they 
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will probably be auctioned off again next Fall. 
Miss Lottie Holmes assisted the auctioneer. 

Miss Amelia McCollum was awarded the first 
prize (a sofa pillow) for the handsomest doll 
which she elaborately dressed in blue satin com- 
bined with white silk applique. 

Miss J. C. Haines carried off the second prize 
(a jewel casket) for best sofa pillow. 


Henry M. Howe congratulated himself for win- - 


ning first prize (sofa pillow) for best rug. 

The second prize (silk armlets) went to M. J. 
O’Neil for ingenuity in making tools. 

Mrs. Henry White dropped in for the first time 
and many who have never met her before, had the 
pleasure of an introduction. She made a great 
many acquaintances and became decidedly popu- 
lar. 

Mr. Harry E. Babbitt, that go-lucky bachelor, 
helped swell the proceeds of the Fair immensely 
by treating the whole crowd unmindful of the cost, 
which he enjoyed fully as much as they did. 

Samuel McCarthy, of Providence, R. I., a well 
known ‘‘typo’’ and a chivalrous gentleman of 
unbounded popularity and unassuming disposi- 
tion, is one of the most liberal contributors to the 
Home Fund. He donated a number of shaving 
pads, on all the covers of which he painted the 
head of a beautiful young woman, underneath 
which was printed the words ‘‘ A Clean Shave .”’ 

Mrs. George Zimmer, of Lowell, donated a pret- 
ty quilt in behalf of the gentleman. It sold for 
$1.50. 

A blind friend of Mrs. Douglas, of Gardiner, 
crotcheted a shopping bag with shoe lacings, her 
work having surpassed all the work done by the 
sewing circle. 

Tuesday evening, William E. Shaw exhibited 
his electrical devices, already well known to our 
readers, preceding which he made a neat speech, 
as follows : 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—This is a worthy object which 
we all have come to help along. Of course you can rea- 


- lize the need of such a Home for the Aged and Blind 


Deaf-Mutes, who would have been sadly out of place in 
alms houses among people with whom they had no 
means of communication. 

Mrs. George Holmes, who was the first one to think of 
this Fair, and who worked hardest to carry it through, 
asked me to give an electrical exhibition for this worthy 
object and I am glad to do something at this Fair. I 
have worked hard, but with little orno profit on electrical 
devices for the benefit of the Deaf for several years, 
but I am not discouraged and will go on working in that 
direction as long as I am able. 

Years ago, I used to keep my watch under my pillow 
at night and whenever I woke up, I was obliged to light 
a match to find out the time and generally found it to be 
2 or 3 A.M. Then I bought an alarm clock and after 
several failures, I succeeded in making an alarm and 
awakener with several different combinations which I 
shall have the pleasure of exhibiting to you this evening. 

Before doing this, however, I would like to read to you 
a letter from the late Phillips Brooks who was warmly 
interested in the welfare of the Deaf, and after having 
helped us toa church with a minister who could preach to 
us in our language, and was planning to do other things 
for our benefit, but death put an untimely end to his 
plans. He wrote me a letter while I was at school, as 
follows : 


Boston, 28 April, 1892. 
My DEAR FRIEND :—I thank you very much for 
your letter and beg you to give my kindest wishes and 
the assutances to the boys and girls who are in the in- 
stitute with you. Try to tell them and tell yourself that 
the value of life depends not so much upon its quantity 
as upon its quality, and that although in some ways their 
lives, like the lives of most people, are restricted and 
hindered from much that they would like to do, yet still 
the power is given them of faithfully doing within their 
range those things in which their natures shall at once 
show what God has put in them and shall grow into even 
greater things. 
I shall always be glad to hear from you and I send 
you my best wishes. 
I am faithfully your friend, 
PHILLIP BROOKS. 


Bishop Brook’s letter was read orally by Rev. 
Mr. S. S. Searing and appreciated by all. 

Mr. Shaw then proceeded with his electrical 
exhibition. Then came the noise of his alarm 
and thumping of explosive caps, dead weights 
and the light of the electrical spark. 

Sexton Chester, of Trinity church, is a very 
chivalrous gentleman, having kindly escorted 
the wealthy peoplethroughthe Fair. Thanksare 
due him for doing the best he could to lessen 
the charity work of the lady aids. 

The deaf and blind pupils of the Perkins In- 
stitution visited the Fair Tuesday and Wednes- 
day evenings, much to their delight. 

Rev. Mr. Searing spent most of the time at 
the fair doing all he could to assist the committee 
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and kept the ladies in a fit of hiliarity with his 
humor. 

Miss McCullum had charge of the book depart- 
ment. The ‘‘ Story of My Life,’’ by Helen Keller, 
sold very profitably. Many large department 
stores gave generously some of their spare stock. 

The following is a list ofdoners for the benefit of 
the Home: 

Massachusetts.-Mrs. Gould, Mrs. McCormick, 
Miss Begelow, Mrs. Derby, Mrs. Cutter, Mrs. 
McMaher, Mrs. Kelly, Miss H. S. Loeke, Mrs. 
Sara Loeke, Miss S. E. Rose, Miss Julia Wise- 
man, Mrs. Wm. Taylor, Mrs. Pattie, Miss McKay, 
Mrs. E. W. Frisbee, Boston Sewing Circle, Miss 
Moore, Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Blanchard, Mrs. Emer- 
son, Mrs. Wheeler, Mrs. Jennie Wise, Mr. Gold- 
smith, Mrs. Eaton, Miss Callender, Mrs. Wright, 
Miss Lafferty, Mrs. W. Abbott, Mrs. Kate Bar- 
nard, Miss Alice Barnard, Mrs. Wood, Miss Mary 
Bixley, Mrs. Holmes, Mrs. Burrill, Mrs Willis, 
Miss French, Mrs. Zimmer, Mrs. Wardiuan, Mrs. 
Estabrook, Miss Ida Brooks, Mrs. Nelson, Miss. 
Benvit, Mrs. Mack, Mrs. Tripp, Mrs. G. C. Saw- 
yer, Miss Chaffin, Mrs. Haynes, Miss McLanugh- 
lin, Miss Chamberlain, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Bowden, 
Mrs. Dickson, Mrs. Larabee, Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
verse, Miss McCollum, Mrs. Jennie Ladd, Henry 
M. Howe, Mrs. Trask, Mrs. Marcus Brown, Mrs. 
Trask, Hannah Sohlberg, Miss Gillpatic, Mrs. 
Gardner, Mrs. Knight, Mrs. Tarto, Mrs. Bur- 
tucker, Miss Rudolph, Mrs. Howe, Miss Kirby, 
Miss Ayres, Mrs. Cook, Mrs. Warner, Mrs. Cut- 
ler, Mrs. Fairman, Mrs. Coe, Miss Woolson, Mr. 
O. J. O’Neil, Miss Powers, Miss Condon, Miss 
Boutilier, Mr. and Mrs. Rock, Mrs. Deon, Mrs. 
Mrs. Snow, Mr. J. C. Baker, Mrs. Cross, Mrs. 
Chapman, Misses Josephine and Alvina Cham- 
berlian, Mrs. Caroline Ross, Miss Emily Gold- 
smith. 

Maine. — Mrs. Wilders, of Portand: Miss 
Josephine Greenwood, Mrs. Fuller, of So. Paris. 

Rhode Island.—Mrs. M. Follet, Mrs. Morlock, 
Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Steere, Miss Butler, Mrs. Lester. 

Connecticut.—Maud 1. Clark, ( hearing) 

Tampa, Florida.—Mrs. James McKay, wife of 
the Mayor. 

New York. — Mrs, Clara Roberts, Miss Cora 
Gordon, Mrs. Lizzie Abrahams, Mr. and Mrs. 
Packard, of Brooklyn, Mrs. Barnard, of Brooklyn. 

Pennsylvania.—Mrs. George Sanders. 

Maine. — Mrs. Carlisle, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. 
Folsom, Mrs, Staples, Mrs. Bowers, Mrs. Wey- 
mouth, Miss Upton, Mrs. Bowler, Mrs. Wakefield, 
Mrs. Flynn, Miss Scoles, Mrs. Mayberry, Miss 
Harvey, Miss Martha Hall, Miss Pennell, Miss 
Osgoo1, and Mrs. Simpson. 

New Hampshire.—Miss Ellsworth, Mr. William 
E. White, Miss Carrie Culver, Misss Worcester, 
Miss Emma Colburn, Mrs. Lizzie Fish, Mr Frank 
Blodgett, Mrs. Silva Chapman, Mr, Gray, Mrs. 
Gay. 

Among the donations to the recent Fair are as 
follows : Boxes of fine linen letter paper, by 
Shephard ; a dozen towels, by Houton & Doulton ; 
a dozen handkerchiefs, by Houton & Henderson ; 
a counterpane, by Gilchrist, given to the Homie, 
by Mrs. Holmes ; twenty-five yards of cotton table. 
drapery, by Pitts & Kimball, all of the wealthy 
and prominent merchants of Greater Boston: 

Almos Smith, of apple celebrity, sent the Fair 
a barrel of apples, but it arrived so late that Mrs. 
Holmes tried to sell them before the Fair closed 
and succeeded very well. Mrs. Holmes is devot- 
ed heart and soul to the noble charity and is 
considered as one of the most active workers New 
England has ever had. 

The members of the Sewing Circle did a power- 
ful lot of good for the Fair by their self-sacrificing 
work. 

Lottie Holmes, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Holmes, performed a valuable service by making 
the largest sale of candy, with the assistance of 
Miss Emma White, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry C. White. Credit is also due Mrs. Charles 
Burrill, of Lynn, and Mrs, William Morlock, for 
the largest number of articles sold. 

Some dainty boxes of candy were donated by 
Jordan. 

Dr. Donald, a friend of Editor Hodgson of the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, bought a gold-framed pho- 
tograph of the late Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, 
with whom he has cultivated intimate terms of 
friendship. He donated the Fair a checque for 
five dollars. 
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Miss Maggie Dolan, of Burlington, Vt., has 
kindly remembered the Home with a present of 
two large boxes of famous Vermont creamery 
butter. Her generosity is appreciated by the in- 
mates. 

Among other donations to the Home are :—A 
silver communion service, surplice and three 
stoles, by Mrs Catherine Gray Haskins, sister of 
the late Rev. Horatio Gray, of New York, and 
several large Bible pictures, by Mr. and Mrs. 
John Magee, of Boston. 

Mr. Henry Wise, of Simsbury, Conn., has 
worked so incessantly for the Home, that he has 
found it necessary to take a much needed rest. 

The proceeds of the Strawberry Festival at 
Tarntic Pond Grove, in Nashua, N. H., on Dec- 
oration Day, May 30th, will go to the Home 
Fund. There will be outdoor sports and a good 
time generally. Come one, come all, and enjoy 
yourselves to the tune of ‘* Bat, Drink and be 
Merry, and he'p the good cause. The admission 
is thirty-five cents, including strawberries, ice 
cream, lemonade and refreshments. 

Mrs. Holmes and her lady aids intend to an- 
nounce another glorious Fair next Fall, and in 
the meantime they are doing their best to swell 
the Building Fund. 

George C. Sawyer gave us a reading of ‘‘Lady 
of Lyons, ’’ by Lord Bulwer, Saturday evening, 
May 2d inst., which was very interesting. 

A grand ball and entertainment will be given 
at Mechanics’ Hall, in Nashua, N. H., Friday 
evening, May 29th, under the auspices of the 
Columbia Club, Allan B. Meacham being the 
chief manager. The entertainment is predicted 
to be one of the most unique affairs. It will in- 
clude fancy dancing, rope skipping, magical 
tricks, and ‘‘ The Hypnotist and his Victims. ”’ 
An admission fee of fifty cents for gentlemen and 
thirty-five cents for ladies will be charged, 

J. C. PEIRCE. 


A Deaf-Mute Electrician. 


WILLIAM EDWARD SHAW. 


ILLIAM EDWARD SHAW, the subject of 
our sketch, was born in St. John, New 
Brunswick, March 7th, 1869. His father was 
captain of a merchant ship, having traveled all 
over the world. While Willie was with his grand- 
parents, at the age of five years, he was seized 
with a severe attack of cerebro spinal meningetis 
which left him a weakling physically, bereft of the 
faculty of hearing, so his father took him to India, 
hoping that the warm climate would restore 
his hearing, but alltonoresult. William took to 
the sea with his father and saw a great deal of the 
world. Outdoor life built up his physical con- 
stitution. William kept on with his father at sea 
until his father was deprived of his kind and 
fatherly captain, who was drowned in 1877. 

When in his teens his mother moved to Port- 
land, Maine, and sent him to the Pertland School 
to cultivate his voice orally. His mother was not 
satisfied with his meagre attainments in the way 
of education, so she sent him to school in Hart- 
ford where he graduated with honors in 1803, 
having improved his langtiage and added greatly 
to his general store of information. 

He secured a good position in a carriage factory 
in Portland, Maine, where he fortunately won the 
maternal and paternal friendship of a wealthy 
family who treated him like a son. His kind 
friend, F. O. Baily, is an extensive manufacturer 
of carriages in that town, and in his large, hand- 
some warerooms in Portland he keeps a stock of 
everything in the horse, business. 

Mr. Shaw worked for.Mr. Bailey for about two 
years, but delved into the mysteries of electricity, 
therefore he. decided to strike out into the world 
and earn his own means of self support, so he left 
the carriage shop for good and got a position as 
electrician in the Anchor Electric Company, 
Boston Mass. 

He has been employed respectively in the An- 
chor Electric Co. for five years past and in the 
plant of Holtzer Cabot & Co., in Brookline, Mass., 
for more than three years.. He has always beena 
disciple of electricity and his experience embraces 
all kinds of electrical construction. He has 
a good elementary education with excellent 
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WILLIAM EDWARD SHAW. 


mechanical talents and stands high in the esteem 
ofhisemployers. Hehas been employed in the 
testing room for at least one year, but was trans- 
ferred to the automatic motor room, chiefly owing 
to the fact that the other work is so dangerous, on 
account of his deafness. 

Did you ever pause to think what a job the 
average alarm clock has withadeaf-mute. Many 
mutes have steady employment and are obliged to 
be at work at a stated time in the morning, like 
ordinary persons who can blissfully give them- 
seves up to slumber and feel sure of waking up on 
time, and one of their greatest toubles is the feel- 
ling that they may not get regularly out of bed. 
Mr. W. E. Shaw has invented something novel in 
the way ofan alarm clock, such as wakes him up 
at any stated time. It is not necessary for me to 
go into details of his invention as it has been pub- 
blished in the Boston Herald and in the SILENT 
WORKER. 

He has at home a varied assortment of electri- 
cal appliances, and frequently works at his in- 
ventions, hoping to benefit his brethren. One of 
his original devices is in the form of acupid’s 
heart in a target. The moment the arrow strikes 
the centre of the heart, the electric light that 
illuminates the gallery goes out and acolored light 
immediately appears behind the target bringing 
into view the red heart. The revolver will take 
the place of bow and arrow. He feels sure that 
the novelty will draw a great many young people 
to any summer shooting gallery that adopts one 
of these novlties for attracting trade. 

Mr. Shaw has just added to his stock of electri- 
cal contrivances a modern apparatus by means of 
which babies of deaf-mute parents can waken 
them up. It consists of a croquet ball attached 
to a spring which is tied to the sleeping baby and 
will hammer on the bedstead whenever it swings 
its arms if it is either awakened by anoise which 
its parerits cannot hear or is taken sick. 

Mr. Shaw lost his wife, a woman of sweet and 
sunny disposition, through heart failure, last 
April, and his co-workers presented him with a 
purse of $100 as a mark ofesteem and sympathy 
in his bereavement. He has a handsome little 
son. in the care of a family. 

Mr. Shaw has tried to turn most of his time to 
advantage in originating modern electrical con- 
trivances, but circumstances have kept him at 
work all the time. JosEPH C. PEIRCE. 


Contrary to the general impression, it is to Eng- 
land that belongs the honor of having made the 
first recorded attempt to educate the deaf. The 
Venerable Bede report that St. John of Beverley, 
Bishop of Hexham, attempted with some success 
in 685 to teach a deaf and dumb boy tospeak, 
which was considered miraculous. Our friends 
the oralists will no doubt extract a little comfort 
out ofthe fact that the only and truly original 
method of teaching the deaf was that of pure ora- 
lism.—Canadian Mute. 


Gallaudet College, 


WASHINGTON, D, C. 


URRAH, for the old camping grounds 
or bust!’’ These were the words 
with which one was greeted on the 
morning of April 8th when he chanc- 
ed toask any of the students, whe- 
ther or not they were going out to 
Great Falls that afternoon for a four 
days outing. The condition of the 
weather at that time was such that 
most any one except the Gallaudet 
boys would have prefered to remain 
at College in comfortable quarters. 

The boys were out for sport, regardless of the dif- 

ficulties to be overcome, then, too, they had to 

find a wayin which to wear out their old clothes, 
hence the weather had no hand in the matter. 
The first trio left at about half-past ten ina 
steady down pour, which did not cease until they 
had reached the bicycle path. On arriving they 
borrowed au axe of a near-by house and began to 
put their plot of ground in order, thinking that 
the supply wagons would come before they were 
half done. But alas! all the campers had arriv- 
ed, and it was getting dark before they came. 

The road was so soft and the loads so heavy that 

the wagons sank down in the soft clay, and the 

old horses could do nothing. All the campers 
were consequently called to lend a helping hand, 
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AT DINNER on ‘‘ LApTIEs’ Day.”’ 


and before the last ham and loaf of bread was dis- 
tributed to the various parties the moon had be- 
gun to peep through the clouds and bare treetops. 
Tents were hastily and rudely pitched, for the 
campers were too tired and hungry todo anything 
right. 

It ‘is useless to say that all spent a pleasant 
night of sleep on the soft, wet ground. Some 
weré up by half-past three the next morning 
chopping wood or doing something else to kill 
time and keep warm. One Freshie, who had not 
yet fully opened his eyes, took a tumble down into 
the stream, losing, lantern, bucket, hat and all— 
except his dazzled caput. It would have been a 
sight for most any one that morning to see so 
many blankets, clothes and camping utensils 
laying about to get dry. The day was beautiful 
and sun shiny, and after everthing had been put 
in otder the boys began to think of the morrow 
when the co-eds were going to pay them a visit. 
Menus were planned, pies baked, new recipes 
tried, and a great deal of trash concocted for the 
especial benefit of the visitors’ palates. Dr. Gal- 
laudet, with a young student friend from Cornell 
University, took dinner with Mr. Hewetson’s 
party, and the President was the jolliest one 
around. He expressed surprise at the alertness 
and fortitude of his students in making the best 
of unavoidable difficulties. * Professors Hall, Day 
and A. B. Fay were also visitors, they having 
rode out on their wheels. 

Everybody was up bright and early Friday 
morning, and were as busy as bees: It was 
éleven o'clock when all thé co-eds except one soli 
tary Senior took possession ‘of the Camp ‘and 
campers. Some brought sweet meats and others 
little dainties for the boys. The first questior 
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asked by them would invariably be, *‘ Have you 
any pie or eake? ’’ and they all received an ans- 
wer in the affirmative. Most every party had 
either pie or cake, and one party boasted its abili- 
ty to display a batch of egg kissess. Ha! you 
ought to have seem those kisses go 
In the afternoon they all went down to Great 
Falls to see the swift waters glide by over the 
wave ridden rocks, and to gather wood pansies 
of which there were an abundance. Oncoming 
back to camp a hasty lunch was partaken and 
then the visitors set out forthe city much to the 
regret of all. Some went toCabin John in car- 
riages some on a hay rigging and others dared to 
foot the distance. A great number of the boys 
accompanied them and “it was half. past six when 
the last crowd boarded the electric cars. It is 
safe to say that not a dish was washed that night 
for everybody was too tired, and prefered to talk 
over the pleasant experiences of the day. 
Saturday was rather uglv and most of the camp- 
ers hugged their fires for it was cold and chilly. 
Sunday was fair and as it was the last day, the 
boys made the most of their time by visiting the 
new gold mine, the Falls, and some dared to take 
a plunge in the cold waters of the Potomac. 
Quite a number of the deaf from the city came 
out with the stay-at-homes and brought stories 
of the good old times they had when they came 
out camping. Towards evening there was quite 
a melee, between the adherents of ‘‘Capin’’ O’ 
Stubbs Marshalland ‘‘Col.’’ Winemiller. Inthe 
end both leaders were tossed into the canal, thus 
ending the merry war which had been brewing for 
a long time. During the tustle a lone copper- 
head was aroused from its slumbers, and would 
have avenged itself on some careless warrior had 
not the person in question taken it in to his mind 
to execute the popular Texas clog dance on its 
head. A huge bon-fire was built after dark and 
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sprinkled with the surplus coal-oil and gasoline. 
It could be seen for miles around, and then next 
morning some of the campers warmed their coffee 
on the smouldering embers. 


Monday morning found it raining again, and 
the bovs were only too vlad tobreak camp. The 


wagous were as usual late and it was noon before 
they got away, in acold, blowing rain. There 
were nine parties comprising thirty-nine students 
in all under the leadership of Mr. Erickson. 
None were the worse for the outing, although the 
weather was enough to make most anyone sick. 
The custom of going camping during the Easter 
vacation is an old one, and is considered one of 
the greatest privileges of the year. Hardly any- 
thing could be found for a substitute. 

A telegram from Capt. Foreman of the Relay 
team, which had gone to Philadelphia to take part 


WATCHING THE FALLS. 


in the 9th Annual Relay Carnival of the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania read thus, ‘‘ Won first place 
easily.’’ This was on Saturday evening of the 
25th, and the few who were still in the Reading 
Room at such a late hour, for it was midnight, 
almost went wild with joy. The G. C. A. A. has 
been sending a team to Philadelphia for the past 
several years, but it could never do better than 
winning second place, hence the students were 
elated over the victory. This means a gold- 
watch for each of the runners anda banner for 
our Trophy case. The watches are of the best 
Waltham niake and on the back is inscribed the 
names of the colleges taking part in that event. 
The time 3: 38 was exceptionally good and is 
not much higher than that of the big universi- 
ties. The men say the track was in a very poor 
condition, and that owing to the change in runn- 
ing with the pole to the right they were prevent- 
ed from making a still better record. The Y. 
M. C. A. meet comes offon May 30th, and we 
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are in hopes of winning more laurels there. Our 
team will also very likely take part in the meet 
at Westminster Cojlege on May 21st. At this 
and the Y. M.C. A. meet much is expected of 
our mile runner, Mr. Roberts, whodid well in his 
first race last spring when he won third place 
and a bronze medal. 

Ballin’s picture of Pres. Gallaudet has been 
completed, and the artist has returned to his 
homeat Pearl River, N. Y. The painting is jife- 
size, and is somewhat larger than that of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet, which now hangs in the 
chapel. ‘The Doctor is seated in an arm chair, 
clad in his gown and holding a diploma. The 
picture has been declared by all who have seen it 
as a very good likeness of our President, it being 
an intermediate between his official and social 
countenance. It is the desire of the artist that 
Alumni of the College purchase the portrait and 
hang it in the Chapel, where it can do honor to 
the man who has toiled so iong and faithfully for 
the uplifting of the deaf people of the United 
States. 

Several months ago about half a dozen fire 
alarm boxes were put up in convenient places on 
the Green. Since then it appears that their real 
function and value has not been appreciated, for 
on the evening of the gth ult. a false alarm was 
sentinto the Department. It was a rather beau- 
tiful evening, and everybody was out doors, hence 
the risk of being run down by the engines was 
very great. It is hard to sav who would be so 
foolish to intentionally send in such an alarm, 
and we can only hope that the act was not done 
by some student. Such things often happen, 
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“Let us have peace !”? 


and it always goes hard for the person when 
caught. 


H. D. DRAKE, ‘04. 
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AND NEW YORK NOTES 


EDITED BY ALEXANDER L. PACH. 


HERE is a private ‘‘ oral studio’’ here 
in New York that has been sending 
out circulars offering special induce- 
ments to the deafthat are worth read- 
ing, and, in a way, mighty interest- 
ing. The latest, bearing date of 
May, tst is as follows : 


“Dear SIR :~-The special ten per cent 
discount on tuition fees in my courses of 
lip-reading expires on Friday, May 15th. 
To take advantage of this discount, pay- 
ments must be made within the time 
limit. Letters mailed and postmarked 
May 15th will comply with the terms of the 


discount. tit ys 
This discount means that a thorough training in lip- 
reading is given ata price never before offered by myself 


or others. My terms are the lowest, and my instruction 
the best. A pupil enrolling by May 15th secures the Per- 
sonal course for $45 instead of $50; and the Correspon- 
dence course for $13.50 instead of $15. 

With my book ($1 postpaid) as much help can be 
gained as for acorrespondence course given by any other 
teacher. Order the book of me. and I will give you the 
privilege of returning-it within ten days and having your 
money refunded if you do not find the book satisfactory. 

If you buy the book, and later take up the work in 
either my Personal or Correspondence courses, provided 
work be begun within one month from date to purchase, 
the full price of the book ($1) will be deducted from the 


tuition fee, 
Iam myself hard-of-hearing and am confident of my 
ability to help others. 
The to per cent discount expires May 15th. 
Respectfully, 


When one considers how many successful oral 
teachers there are over the wide broad land, the 
claims set forth are rather broad. 

I may be prejudiced, but Ido not believe lip- 
reading can be acquired by correspondence or by 
studying text-books. 

If the gentleman who runs the school has any 
desire to adveritise its merits, he is welcome to as 
much spacein these columns as hedesires to prove 
his claims. 

Fd 

A writer asks the deaf what they would do if 
they could live their lives over again? 

Of course he wout get any answers to sucha 
query, and what on earth is the use of occupying 
one’s time with the impossible? Why speculate 
on the utterly unattainable and manifestly im- 
possible ? 

The life we have to do with is the one of the 
very material and tangible present one. If there 
are opportunities to better one’s self the time to 
do itis now. The place to do it is here. 

The really busy people of to-day have no time 
to throw away on dream books, no desire to idle 
away precious hours on dope sheets and ‘‘ dopey 
writers'’ and the queer things that they cause to 
be published. 

The main characteristic of this sort of weed in 
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the garden of Journalism is 
to spring ‘‘ yellow goods”’ 
and figments of queerly ex- 
pressed thoughts from a pal- 
bably disordered brain. 
They never say things that 
will stand the test of the 
searchlight of investigation, 
Turn on the light and all is 
revealed. Never by any pos- 
sibility will this class of 
puny scribbler revert to the 
topic or defend his state- 
ments. 

Shatter them and lay bare 
their fallacies and his only 
recourse is to call you mean 
and cruel and tell you how 
black you are for telling the 
truth. 

One of this sort of news- 
paper misfits recently used 
up a good deal of space in 
forming (on paper) ‘‘a Mason- 
ry of the Deaf,’’ as it were. 
Right at his door is the 
nuclus of such an organiza- 
tion, doing a helpful work on 
the masonic line, in a very 
small way, but a very prom- 
ising way for its future 
growth and spread, but the 
product of literary bombast 
who talks about the forma- 
tion of such an organization 
in the newspaper is not in it 
with his little half-dollar a 
month to bring about a real- 
ization of his airy and flippant 
speculations. 

No Sirree! not he! His 
object is accomplished when 
some other writer, ignorant 
of the facts take him up ser- 
iously and hails him as a 
Moses who will deliver the 
Deaf out of a Wilderness. 
What he wants is notoriety 
—and he gets it—if you like 
that brand you are welcome. 

Fortunately there are few 
who do and they are so very 
few that when you do see them they are prominent 
objects. 

rd 

Any body who knows Principal W. O. Johnson 
knew before hand that an ‘‘investigation’’ would 
only bring out the fact that he was ay absolutely 
square man. J] am not given to sentiment, as a 
rule, but when the ‘‘whole bunch’’ of Principals 
get together and some one asks to pick out the six 
men who are foremost as educators, whose per- 
sonalty is the most lovable, whose regard for the 
deaf is of the first rank, it would not be hard to 
pick out six men nearly on an equal footing and 
one of the six would be W. O. JOHNSON. 


et 


Dear old Mrs. Gallaudet’s death caused many a 
pang to New Yorkers, to-whom ‘she was best 
known. Hers was agentle life—happiest over the 
triumphs of her saint-like husband and always 
quiet, unobtrusive, unaffected. Sincere in her 
manner and always cordial toall the deaf, whether 
they were worshippers at her husband’s sanctuary 
or another denomination or at none-at all. 

Only last September I told, in these columns, 
how she enjoyed the demonstrations of affection 
and evidences of love that were showered on the 
good old Doctor on his birthday last year—and 
in the short space of a few months they rest 
together side by side in thé cemetery in Hartford 


near the places that played such important parts’ 


in their life’s happiness. 


a 

The Afirror’s corps of correspondents seem to 
get off a good many clever things in their very 
frank discussions on topics Domestic, Matri- 
monial and the like, but it makes the judicious 
grieve to read some of the tales. One young 
woman tells an incident concerning her loaning 
money toa young man, giving details and names 
so freely that one wonders how the copy got by 
the editor. 
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There are frequent allusions to things of such 
a strictly personal matter that one wonders where 
the thing is going to end. 

There are other correspondents who haven’t 
the slightest conception of what a news item 
ought to be and they are not confined to any one 
paper. Specimens follow : 


‘“The reason did not show up at the 
meeting was that his mother-in-law was sick in 
bed. He wrote that he will be unable to leave 
home in the evenings until she recovers.”’ 


Such touching devotion possibly may excuse 
the publication. There is no possiblejustification 
for this: 


was a special attraction among the girls 
at the school by his appearance in a swell new 
suit.of clothes ofthe latest style, new shoes, collar 
and tie. He also has a new hat and iz happy as 
a latk.”’ 

rd 


The annual reports of schools are being sent 
out and a good many of the editors of the 1. p. f., 
are indulging in the usual twaddle about Supt. 
‘s courtesy, kindness, and the like. It’s 
only a courtesy at best and should be so treated. 
There isn’t the shadow of a justification for 
‘‘slopping over.’’ 


a 

The Editor of the '‘ Journal des Sourds Muets,”’ 
writing from Rouen (France), states that the 
SILENT WORKER is his ideal of a paper for the 
deaf and asks the courtesy of some of its plates 
for 1eproduction in his journal. Well, France 
isn’t the only country in which the SILENT 
WORKER is appreciated. 
Last month there was an exhibition at the 


New York Institutioh ‘that was really wort) 


while. “Inthe-first place it was for a most com- 
méndable object—the equipment and maintenance 
of the Base Ball and Track squads, and in tle 


second place it gave the Alumni and their friends 
a chance to get to the Institution chapel for an 
evening’s entertainment. 

The drum corps was the star outfit of the oc- 
casion, and the little fellows keep getting better. 
A new piece,'a Tatoo, that is quite intricate, and 
runs fully ten minutes, was executed without the 
slightest break, and every boy looked straight 
ahead, showing absolute confidence in his ability. 

Two plays were given, ‘‘ The Artist in search 
of a Battlefield,’’ which has been done before, 
and another that looked for all the world like 
‘‘Rosedale,’’ done over for the deaf. It is pos- 
sible that its constructor never saw Rosedale, 
but all the incidents are taken from it, and work- 
ed over to meet the needs of a deaf audience. 

Instructor Cook and two of his pupils repeated 
the Roman ladder act and won unstinted ap- 
plause. They had improved on it since showing 
it at the League of Elect Surds’ entertainment. 

But I have reserved, for final mention, the sup- 
erb exhibition of dancing by Misses Rita Gordon 
and Ella Thornman who showed proficiency not 
to be expected of such young girls, without the aid 
ofmusic. They gaveseveral intricate dances and 
ended with a cake-walk step that would win the 
admiration of Williams and Walker, who are 
Past-Masters in the Art. The deaf people got 
their money’s worth several times over ; the per- 
formers got lots of applause, and the boys got 
money enough to equip their teams, so every- 
body is more than satisfied. 
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Our candidates for Gallaudet are hard at work 
eviewing for the examinations, Mr. has 
kindly excused them from work in the sewing- 
room during the afternoons, and so they have sev- 
eral extra hours to devote to stndy. 


The above appeared in one of the Institution 
exchanges that is not usually given to blowing 
the Superintendent’s horn. It is one of a kind 
that I have been taking exception to for years. 
It’s only alittle paragraph, but it is full of odium. 
In the first place the Superintendent’s excusing 
them from work so they would be better prepared 
to pass the Gallaudet entrance examinations is 
hardly in the line of a Superintendent’s kindness. 
It seems to me that it is hisduty. Then the 
proper preparation for the examinations zs work, 
and hard work, too. What it is intended to con- 
vey, is that the Superintendent excused them from 
manual labor, and there was of course, good rea- 
son therefore. Besides savoring of flunkeyism, 
such items do harm of themselves. The time has 
long passed when any official is to be toadied to for 
performing a duty that he is paid to attend to 
the best of his ability. 

Another item on the same lines tells (in an- 
other paper) that during a visit of inspection to 
the Institution by the Board of Directors, they 
were shown a moving picture exhibit, ‘‘the ma- 
chine having been kindly given to the Institu- 
tion’? by the Board. I will agree that it wasa 
kindness if the Board went into their respective 
pockets to purchase it, but if, as is the usual case, 
they simply voted the State’s money, it is ‘‘slop- 
ping over’? to hand them out the ‘‘ kindness,” 
tra la la. 


a 


The following is the closing of a forcible edi- 
torial in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. If it were 
written of the Pennsylvania, Ohio or New Eng- 
land Homes, it would have still greater force. 
Unfortunately, the Home is a sectarian Institu- 
ion largely controlled by hearing people. The 
good deaf women who get up fairs and otherwise 
raise funds for it are not on its ‘‘ Board of Lady 
Managers.’’ The few deaf men in the Board are 
all members of the Episcopal Church. In all 
fairness it cannot expect the entire support of the 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholics and other religious 
odies, where they have no voice in its manage- 
iment and where the religious services and sur- 
roundings would be almost intolerable to a dis- 
ciple of the Church of Rome, for instance. 

Perhaps the Home will eventually be placed 
tnder the State Board of Charities, and at one 
Stroke make it what all the deaf hope it will be, 
& Free, unsectarian Home for the Aged and Infirm. 


“The. Gallaudet Home for Aged and Infirm 
Deaf-mutes belongs to the deaf. It is their duty 
to uphold and foster every undertaking that 
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promises to be productive of good for its objects 
andinmates. As it is a public charity, appealing 
to philanthropy chiefly on the score of deaf and 
dumb humanity, those of the deaf who are placed 
in pleasant circumstances are to a great extent 
responsible for its welfare. They should become 
well acquainted with the good work the Home 
has done and is doing. They should give of their 
time and ‘substance that the object of the Home 
be promoted. They should recognize all their 
rights, all their duties, and obligations, in con- 
nection with this refuge for those of their deaf 
brethren whom age or infirmity have worsted in 
the battle of life.” 
A. lL. Pacw. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


A> ST. JOHN’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 

Marietta, Lancaster Co., Pa., on Thursday 
evening, April 23rd, 1903, Rev. F.C. Smileau, 
missionary to the Deaf of Central Pennsylvania, 
united in the bonds of holy matrimony, Irvin J. 
Eyre, of York Co. The church, which was crow- 
ed from altarto doors, was handsomely decorated 
with cut flowers and potted plants, while the vest- 
ed choir of the church lent added beauty and 
solemnity to the scene. Both Mr. Eyre, and his 
bride are graduates of the Mount Airy Institution 
and their many friends wish them God speed on 
their journey together ‘‘ till death dothem part. ’’ 

Mrs. Catherine Hoopes has sold her old home 
in West Grove, Chester County, and moved with 
her young son and daughter to Columbia, the 
home of her childhood. Her son has secured a 
position as painter in the car shop of the Penn- 
Sylvania Rail Road Company and will make a 
home for himself, his sister and his widowed 
mother. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roher on Sunday the 19th of April, 
entertained a large circle of friends at their home 
near Witmer, A very enjoyable day was spent 
by those present, who represented Lancaster, 
Witmer, Hunseker and Gap. 

Mrs. Catherene Hoops, who is the guest of Mr. 


‘and Mrs. Purvis, spent Sunday with Mr. and Mrs. 


Ben. Musser in Lancaster. 

The Easter holidays passed off very pleasantly. 
Most of the deaf spent theirday at home. Mr. 
and Mrs. Purvis and the writer were invited to be 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Hess, near Ore- 
gon, but having a previous engagement the writ- 
er was obliged to decline. Instead, we attended 
the beautiful Easter communion service at St. 
James'church. Not since the late Bishop Knight 
wasrector of St. James has there been a minister in 
charge of this church who has taken so warm an 
interest in the deaf as does the present rector, Rev. 
Walter Russel Breed. He never fails, not only to 
call upon us personally, but tosend usa kindly 
notice of all special services. That we enjoyed 
Easter morning at St. James’ goes without saying, 
but no words can express the beauty of the 
church decorations, nor the solemn peace which 
prevailed throughout the service. 

Friday evening, April 24th, was ‘‘ Class night ”’ 
at the Y, W. C. A, anda fine programme was 
tendered at the Orange Street Opera House, which 
was crowded. The gymnasium classes gave a 
splendid exhibition of the year’s progress and the 
marches, drills and hoop drills of the little tots 
was simply charming. Miss Amanda Landes, 
the famous ventroloquist, had two items on the 
programme, but was so often encored that she ap- 
peared again, while Prof. P. Symmons, organist 
of St. James’ church, led the music, which was 
said to be a treat in itself. 

The Rolling Mill at Columbia, in which sev- 
eral deaf are employed, is said to be on the eve of 
aStrike. It is hoped tosettle the difficulty peace- 
ably, but every one connected with the mill pre- 
dicts a long and bitter strife between labor and 
capital. 

A certain gentleman, who is fond of practical 
jokes, the other day picked upa pebble, so simi- 
liar toa good sized potatoe, that he at once deter- 
mined to have some fun. So he hurried home 
and watching his chance dropped it on top of a 
pile of potatoes in his wife’s cooking pot. Then 
he sat down to watch the fun. Presently armed 
with a fork his wife lifted the lid of the boiling 
kettle and proceeded to poke away at the potatoes. 
‘Dear me, ’’ said she, ‘‘ how hard the potatoes are. ’’ 
Then she waited awhile before repeating the 
operation. At last losing her temper she jerked 
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the pot off the stove and discovered the ‘‘ hard ”’ 
potatoe to beastone. Wecannot say for sure, 
but suspect the joker then saw ‘‘ fun’ of an- 
other kind. However, he is still adzve. 

Mr. F. W. Donney, Carletta Bell, Edna Diller 
and Ralph Arthur were the guests of the writer 
from Saturday till Sunday, April 26th, and on 
Sunday afternoon the whole party accompanied 
by Katie Stetser went by trolley to the lovely 
village of Lititz, where they were entertained by 
Misses Adela Hacker and Helen Downey, return- 
ing home on a late car. 

H. E. Stevens, of Merchantville, N. J., has 
written to Mr. Gries, foreman of Moss and Co.’s 
Cigar factory, this city, asking that Katie 
Stetser be allowed a two weeks’ absence to go and 
keep house for him while the family take a trip 
to Washington, D.C. It is not yet known if the 
foreman will consent or not. 

Last Friday, Geo. P. Eaby, a pominent lawyer 
of this city, called for us to come to his office and 
actas interpretor for a deaf-mute who had beem 
arrested by thecity officers for pedding without a 
license. Mr. Eaby said he had been directed to 
us by Rev. Fred, Gardiner, Principal of Yeales’ 
Institution. We-could not understand a word 
the fellow claiming to be a mute said and are of 
the opinion that he was not a mute at all but a 
feeble minded man. Poor fellow, we did pity him 
in his miserable condition. The guard at the 
Station House promised to care for him until he 
could be examined by a good physician as to 
his sanity. 

GERTRUDE M. Donney. 


Brookivn Borough, N. J. 


HY some of the deaf should think that, since 

the demise of our beloved Gallaudet, they 
are not treated the same as formerly in regard to 
the use of St. Mark’s chapel for entertainments 
as mentioned in the Journal some time ago, we 
do not see. 

There was always some difficulty in obtaining 
the chapel for a Saturday evening, even to the 
hearing congregation, on account of its being 
church day the following day, and the little time 
left to prepare the chapel after a Saturday even- 
ing entertainment. 

Easter morn dawned gloomy and wet with in- 
dications that it would be a dreary day, and while 
it cleared up towards noon, still the early indi- 
cations predominated. St. Mark’s was well filled 
with a silent congregation in the afternoon. The 
usual floral decorations ornamented the altar, 
towards which the deaf had contributed their 
share. Many new faces were noticed, and a holy 
holiday feeling prevailed. 

We learn that a deaf engraver, on account of 
being denied an increase in wages, resigned his 
position. 

He was oversanguine of obtaining immediate 
employment on account of belonging to Union, 
to which he had contributed liberally in the 
matter of dues and assessments. 


At latest accounts, after three weeks, he hadi 
not secured employment. It is better not to. 
depend too much on what others say in regard to. 
what you can do in the way of obtaining work. 
If you leave a position you have held for years, 
be on the safe side and have a position ready 
before you leave your present one. 


Frank Senior, one of our well-known artists, 
died during the week ending April the 18th. He 
made a specialty of illustrating for wood engrav- 
ing as wellas for photo-processengraving. Some 
twenty-two years ago he designed on wood the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal heading, which was used 
for years, but was finally lost in the fire that de- 
stroyed the Journa/ office some yearsago. A proof 
printed from the original waod cut, before it left 
the engraver’s hands, is still in the possession of 
your scribe. 

Though Frank was a man of large build and 
seemingly in good health, he was rather delicate 
and ever since we knew him, suffered from a com- 
plication of disorders. He was something of a 
humorist and in former years, when he mingled 
more freely among the deaf, kept his friends in a 
roar of laughter by his humorous sayings. 

Leo GREIS. 
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Ir is not the ambitions pupil, the one who 
wants to learn, to progress, and to make a mark 
in the world, who is looking with envious 
eyes towards the school thatis closing in May. 


Sass 


THE present term will 
close on Friday, June 
12th. Children going 
north on the Delaware 
and Belvidere Road, willtake the one o’clock 
train; those going to Camden, Millville, Bridge- 
ton; Pleasantville, and other points south, will 
take the 1.05 train; those going to Freehold, 
Bradley Beach and Long Branch, will leave at 
4.19 on that day (Friday the r2th). Those go- 
ing to New Brunswick, Rahway, Elizabeth, 
Newark and Jersey City, will leave at to.10 on 
Saturday morning, June 13th. Children will not 
be allowed to leave until the close of the 
session. Parents who do not intend coming 
for their chidren will please send car fare and 
arrangements will be made for their transportation 
home. If children have trunks, 15 cents extra 
must be sent for transfer to train. School will 
re-open on Wednesday, September 16th. 


The Good, Old 
Summer Time. 


PRINTING has for a long 
time been recognized as 
among the very best of occu- 
pations for the deaf. The 
**copy’’ is almost wholly written or printed, the 
press-work not unduly laborious, the remunera- 
tion is good and the danger slight. Schools for 
the deaf have, for these reasons, attached the 
greatest importance to it, and in many the print- 
ing department is equal in appointment and. 
equipment to almost any found in the world of 
trade. There are a number of us who think we 
have excellent plants, but recent enclosures from 
Brother McNulty, of the Texas School, have 
shown us that we are as yet far from the :nark. 
The specimens sent are artistic in the extreme, 
and indicate that, good as is the work in many 
of our schools, the Texas Institution now easily 
takes the lead in every branch of the ‘ art pre- 
servative.’’ 


‘Southward the 
Star of Empire. 
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ALFRED LAPIERRE is one of those 
who does not wait till his friends 
are dead to scatter flowers. He is 
with us again, this month, bring- 
ing a kind word and a valued contribution. His 
communication is not marked *‘ confidential,’’ so 
we print itin full. We save a two-cent stamp, 
also, by appending the superintendent's reply :— 


Words of 
Cheer. 


Kearny, N. J., April 28, 1903. 
JOHN P. WALKER, Supt., 

DEAR Sir :—Enclosed please find clipping from 
the New York Herald of Sunday, April 26, 1903, 
which I think suitable for and worthy of reprod- 
uction in the SILENT WORKER. 

In the fifth verse it says: 


“She could not speak nor hear ; 
Unhappy maid! until the grave 
Sealed were her lip and ear. ” 


That wascenturies ago. Hadshelivedin these 
daysand been sent to the school of which you are 
in charge, her lips at least would not have been 
‘‘sealed until the grave. ’’ My little step-daugh- 
ter, Bessie Henry, now with youreturns after 
each term more capable of making herself under- 
stood in words, besides being able to read, write 
and figure in a mannercommendable for her age. 
And too, where other people hear a word she can 
read it from the lips. Truly the education of 
the mute is a God-like work. 

ALFRED LAPIERRE. 
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THE MAIDEN OF THE DOVES. 


A LEGEND OF A DEAF AND DUMB GIRL OF ANCIENT 
ROME, 


There lived in the golden long ago, 
Before these days of strife, 

A maiden mute, whose doves of snow 
Made fair her crippled life. 


High in the Martel tower she dwelt, 
Above Rome’s constant din ; 

A vestal in her tower she knelt, 
Living the life within. 


Tending her doves that from her hand 
Fed lovingly and free ; 

Howe’er they flew across the land, 
Howe’er across the sea. 


Upon her head and round her all 
Fluttered and preened their wing, 

The air warmed by their tender call, - 
Their love-coo uttering. 


No answering sound the maiden gave— 
She could not speak nor hear ; 
Unhappy maid ! until the grave 
Sealed were her lip and ear. 


A favorite of Caesar saw 
And coveted the maid ; 
Reckless he tranipled on the law, 
Of Justice unafraid. 


Down from the towar he dragged his prey, 
Before the Ajdile swore 

That she was bound to him for aye, 
His slave forevermore. 


The Aidile paused awhile in thought— 
He could not deem that eye, 

So clear and childlike, hiding naught, _ 
Could live an open lie. : 


There stood the maiden, meek and pale, 
Pensive and wondering, too, 

While around her in the courtyard jail 
Chattered the Roman crew. 


“The doves !"’ they cried, as from the sky, 
Darkened by rushing wings, 
Fluttered the gentle progeny 
In spirals and in rings. 


Amazed the people heard them coo, 
Perching near where she stood ; 

“Tis proof that all the maid may do 
Cannot be else than good.” 


The Aidile to the suppliant turned, 
But ke had slunk away ; 

His web of falsehood had been burned 
As fire licks up the hay. 


“Release the maid !”’ the Aidile cried— 
She was already free, 
And to her Martel tower hied, 
The doves her panoply. 
WILLIS STEEL. 


TRENTON, May. 10, 1903. 

My DEAR MR. LAPIERRE :—I would beg toac- 
knowledge the receipt of your very kind letter of 
the 28th ult., and to extend my most sincere 
thanks for the sentiment it contains. 

It is one of many of similar import, that I have 
received during the winter, and, in answering it I 
may answer the others who have added to yours 
their word of encouragement, 

To do one’s best is a satisfaction, to feel that 
one is doing well is an added pleasure, but the 
testimony of those for whom we are striving is 
the acme of satisfaction ; and so your expression 
and that of those who have written in similar vein 
comes to us like odors from Hymmetus to fill 
our lives with happiness and hope, and to streng- 
then us with firmer endeavor to do yet more for 
our little charges and to deserve, yet more, these 
kind words. It has not only been with words 
that you and the other parents of our little folks 
have cheered us during the term now closing, 
but with material aid, and indeed in every way 
and I would reiterate to you and to allofthem my 
most earnest thanks for your unvarying kindness 
and co-operation, 

I trust that the future years of your little girl, 
and of all the little boys and girls with us, may 
be as satisfactory to their parents as the onethat 
has just passed and with renewed thanks for the 
kindly thought that has given this gracious 
impetius to our work, I remain 

Most sincerely yours, 
JoHN P. WALKER. 


To THE rapidly lengthening list 
of benefactors of the deaf, who 
have gone from us, was added, 
during April, the name of Eliza- 
beth Budd Gallaudet. She was the wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Galldudet, of New York, who was known 
throughout the world as the rector of St. Ann’s, 
New York, famed for his interest in the education 
of the deaf, and esteemed every where for his acts 
of charity and benevolence. It was his name 
that went abroad. but Elizabeth Gallaudet was 
the main-spring of his existence, the inspiration 
and largely the actuating principle. Their mar- 
ried life extended over a space of fifty-seven years, 
unbroken until six months ago when the Doctor 
was called to his reward. There was at once 
developed in his aged wife that malady known as 
heart failure, failure in many cases of hope and 
love for things temporal and that longing for the 
world beyond that comes rather of a broker 
heart. 

Mrs. Gallaudet leaves six children, Dr. Bern. 


D. Gallaudet, Mrs. Alexander Shaw, of Staten 
Island; Mrs, Richard M. Sherman, wife of Rev. 
Dr. Sherman, of St. Agnes’ Chapel, New York : 
Mrs. Herbert Stanely Smith, wife of Rev. Herber: 
Stanely Smith, of Lambertville, N. J., and two 
unmarried daughters. 

A loving wife, an affectionate mother, a kind: 
and sympathetic friend, hers was the unselfis!i 
life, and her name is now written with ‘‘ those 


Elizabeth 
Gallaudet. 


that loved their fellow men.” 


School ax City 


Lilacs everywhere. 


The robins were never so tame. 
‘Big Ben’’ keeps time to the minute. 


The candy store on the corner is a Mecca for the 
tots. ee 


During hoop time it is very dificult to keep a 
barrel on the place. 


Luigi Pugliese and Carmine Pace are develop- 
ing well as ‘‘ pitchers.’’ 


A pair of tiny turtles have just been added to 
Mr. Sharp’s aquarium. 


Allie Leary, Clara Breese, Josie Burke, and 
Sadie Daly, are great ‘‘ chums.’’ 


Ella Blackwell’s mother and brother spent an 
hour with her, on Wednesday last. 


Charlie Jones has given the windows in the 
priuting office a thorough cleaning. 


Edna Van Wagoner and Lillie Shaw were the 
guests of Mabel Snowden on Sunday. 


A pair of old fashioned chipping birds are 
among our immediate ‘‘ Bird: Neighbors.”’ 


The girls are still ahead in the chapel competi- 
tion, having 38 points to 26 for the boys. 


A handsome new sewing machine has been 
added to the set in the sewing department. 


During the recent fine weather our boys «and 
girls have had a number of glorious tramps. 


The tenth edition of the Encylopcedia Brit- 
tanica has been added to our works of reference. 


Henry Hester was the lone fisherman at the 
Violet Party and caught three good sized sun-fish. 


The boys have been furnished with baseball 
requisites and there are already four teams in the 


field. 


Our girls are the recipients of a very nice little 
letter from one of the children at the Sioux Falls 
School. 


Our spring cheviots are being made up hand- 
somely into shirt waists and blouses by our little 
Seamistresses. 


The 7th was George Penrose’s birthday. He 
was heartily congratulated on the completion of 
his 14th year. 


Our trees are all out in foliage, except the black 
walnut which is always the last to take on the 
garb of summer. 


“Central” connected us with a phonograph 
the other night and we had a concert that lasted 
for sometime. 


Wesley and Clara Breese are very fond of their 
wheels. They frequently take runs out into the 
country together, 


Roy Townsend has developed a decided taste for 
‘engineering and has thoughts of work in that 
line after leaving us. 


Charlie Jones is becoming quite proficient in 
the half-tone work, and another year will makea 
‘good half.tone engraver of him. 


Mistress Goldie Sheppard, who has not before 
shown her ‘‘good keeping’’ at all, is at last be- 
ginning to put on a little flesh. 


Sets of tennis and croquet have been provided 
for the children and a merry throng may be found 
‘around each every bright afternoon. : 


The cool spell early in the month was marked 
by an epidemic of chapped hands such as the chil- 
‘dren had not experienced all-winter. - 
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A splendid set of Great Men and Famous Wo- 
men, and nine volumes of Whittier are among the 
additions to our library since our last issue. 


William and the janitor of the High School are 
seeing which can have the handsomest Jawn, and 
the result is two lawns that are hard to beat. 


Edward Bradley’s father died on the 24th of 
April, after a brief illness. Edward has the sin- 
cere sympathies of his teachers and schoolmates. 


Theodore Eggert’s brother who has, for some 
time, been in Europe completing his musical edu- 
cation is expected back in September or October. 


PHOTO BY PORTER SILENT WORKER ENG 


THE “ ScHOOL-MaRM.” 
From one of our February Entertainments. 


Theodore Eggert expects to work on his sister’s 
farm for a part of the sunimer. He hopes to have 
a new wheel to take with him there, when he 
goes. 


Mr. Sharp put a turtle and two frogs in his 
aquarium the other day. The next morning they 
were all there, but the frogs were inside of the 
turtle. 


The mahogany pedestal now being finished by 
the boys in the wood-working department is one 
of the handsomest pieces of work ever turned out 
there. 


#EThe large number of mysterious boxes that 
have been arriving recently are now explained. 
The little girls, to a girl, all appeared in fetching 
new hats on Sunday. 


PORTER PHOTO 
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STEWARD HEARNEN AND HIS SON HARRY. 


Flossie Bennett was unfortunate enough, one 
day, last week, to run a sewing-machine needle 
through her finger. The wound was, for a time, 
a very painful one. 


The tennis court has proved a great attraction 
to the girls. Allie Leary.and Clara Breese, are 
among those who have attained the greatest pro- 
ficiency at the game. 


Roy Townsend caught a snake at Spring Lake 
last week. It seemed very good natured and he 
had it as a pet for several days. He has present- 
ed it to the Cadwalader Zoo. SI 
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Maggie Logan; Mabel Snowden, Clara Breese, 
Jennie Temple, Sadie Harway, Lillie Shaw and 
Annie Oles promise to be among the very best of 
our art needle workers before long. 


Mr. Walker, Mr. Sharp, Wesley Breese and 
Wesley's sister, Clara, went to Bordentown on 
their wheels one day last week and came back 
laden with apple-blossoms—and dust. 


Miss Blanche Keitel, of New York, spent an 
evening with Jennie Schweizer week before last. 
She was introduced to Jennie’s schoolmates and 
shown through the various departments. 


Barnum's circus will be in town on the 29th. 
We all attended the performance last year at the 
invitiation of a friend but we shall probably have 
to content ourselves with the street parade this 
time. 


‘A Scene in Venice,’’ ‘‘The Landing at 
Dieppe, ‘‘ Windsor Castle,’’ ‘‘ The Education of 
a Prince,’’ and ‘‘ Scotland Forever,’’ have been 
added to our art gallery since the first of the 
month. 
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A DAILY SCENE FROM OUR GROUNDS. 


Michael Murray takes a great deal of pride in 
the stable, and keeps everythings within its 
walls immaculately clean. He has as his com- 
panions there a pair of white rats that areastame 
as kittens. 


Theodore Eggert recently received a pictorial 
postal card from his brother in Leipsig, Germany. 
On its face is printed in green ink a horse-shoe 
and three ad four-leaved clover, and on the re- 
verse is the national emblem embossed in red, 
gold, silver, blue and green. 


While Eldon Walker was in Bordentown last 
Saturday he found a ground mole, which he 
brought to the school and on Monday his father 
showed it to the pupils in their class-rooms. 
They were surprised to know that it burrows in 
the ground and scrutinized the little animal 
very closely. 


There was never a nicer, kinder, more efficient 
lot of monitors in any school than Lille Shaw, 
Idel Fox, Mary Sommers, May Martin, Louis 
Hennemeir, William Henry, Willie Flannery, and 
Thomas Fleming. With their efficient help the 
decorum of the school has, during the past month, 
been simply perfect. 


We are enjoying this pleasant May. weather 
immensely, and most of our recreation hours are 
spent out of doors. Lawn games help to make 
the last few weeks ofschool the pleasantest of the 
year. The grounds are now looking their best, 
as if to say, ‘‘ We must do all we can to, please 
our friends the boys and girls.”’ 
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State News. 


Bergnesfield.—Miss Lizzie Weeks has returned 
here to live. She recently lost her mother by 
death and she has the sympathy of hernumerous 
friends. 


Long Branch.— Wallace Cook is now a full fledg- 
ed linotype operator. He served his apprentice- 
ship in the Pennypacker Press, where he is con- 
sidered an all-round job compositor. 


Bernard Gallagher is here working at his old 
place as wood turner at very good wages. Itis 
very likely he will become a member of the Long 
Branch Basket ball team in the Fall, as his skill 
in that line is well known. 


Trenton.—Awmong the deaf visitors in town this 
month were Messrs. David Simmons, of Rahway; 
William I,. Salter, of Philadelphia; Miss Katie 
Kimple, of Mount Holly. 


Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Bowker have moved toa 
nice house on Conrad street near the school. 


Mt. Holly.—Miss Katie Kimple, a very nice 
deaf-mute lady of this place has announced her 
engagement to Mr. Jacob Freck, of East Burling- 
ton. The wedding will come off some time this 
month. Miss Kimple is a graduate of the New 
Jersey School, 


Elizabeth_—Miss Barbara Guss, daughter of 
Mr, and Mrs. William C. Guss, has been appoint- 
ed head stenographer for the Butterick Publish- 
ing Co., in New York city. Her many friends 
extend her their best wishes for her good luck. 


Newark.—On Saturday evening, April 18th, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lawrenz gave a Whist to 
a number of their friends. Prizes were presented 
to. winners, and boobies to those getting the low- 
est score. A collation was served and a very 
enjoyable time was had. 


East Orange.—.Mr Ed. C. Ellsworth, of New 
York city, -was in Newark, Saturday, the 2d 
inst., and with Thomas A. Taggart went to Proc- 
tor’s to see a play. He spent Sunday with Mr. 
Taggart, and before rerurning home felt very 
much refreshed with Jersey air, 

Cards are out for the marriage of Miss Marie 
M. Fitzpatrick to Mr. Charles C. McMann. 
The wedding takes place at the new Amsterdam 
Hotel, New York city, on Wednesday evening, 
June3d. Both parties are well-known in society 
circles. Miss Fitzpatrick has a host of friends 
in Roseville and the Oranges, and it is under- 
stood a party of them will attend the wedding. 


Roseville.—Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Thompson 
have moved to New York city and expect to live 
there permanently. 


Belleville —On Monday evening, May 4th, at 
the cozy home of Mr. and Mrs. T. McCarthy, 
was a pleasant social gathering, the occasion be- 
ing the fifty-first birthday of Mr. McCarthy. 
He was the recipent of some very nice presents. 


MISTOOK MUTES FOR BURLARS, 


DERBy, Conn., Feb. 9.—‘: Help! Robbers !”” 
yelled Assemblyman James Sweeney, as hecraned 
his neck out of the window at 1 o'clock this morn- 
ing and saw two strange men on his doorstep. 
The cries aroused the fashionable nighborhood and 
even his son, Robert, a deaf-mute, was attracted 
and came out. Sweeney, with signs, told his son 
to get some firearms. Robert did, and soon a 
volley was fired, but the burglars were unmoved. 
A telephone call brought a sergeant and six po- 
licemen. Still the man onthe doorstep stood mo- 
tionless. When confronted by seven pistols they 
excitedly held up their hands, gesticulating 
wildly and mysteriously. Representative Sweeney 
and his son ventured out. Immediately the son 
recognized the supposed burglars as two deaf-mute 
friends from New York, who had reached there on 
a midnight train and hunted up their friends to 
sectife a logding.— Philadelphia Record. 
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The Silent Five Deaf and Dumb Basket-ball Team. 


The members of the team from left to right are: 
next trio below, Reif, McVey and Ryan ; lowest pair, Prinszing and Muench. 
development, and despite their limitations of speech and hearing are hard to beat at the game of basketball. 


HE Silent Five Basketball Association, New 
York’s famous deaf-mute team, which was 
organized in the fall’ of 1900, is composed of 
graduate students from the New York Institute 
for the Deaf and Dumb. The members of the 
team learned how to play basketball as members 
of the Fanwood team, which won the champion- 
ship of the interscholastic leaguein 1897, 1898 
and 1899, having won the title at the open tourna- 
ment held at the 11th Regiment Armory in 1897. 
The coach of the Silent Five team is Mr. T. G. 
Cook, who is physcial director at the Institute 
for the Deaf, and a former well known all round 
athlete. It was only after weeks and weeks of 
hard and trying work that Mr. Cook succeeded in 
perfecting a system of team work among the 
players. The signals of an ordinary basketball 
team are given by word of mouth, the members 
of the teams shouting to their mates to send the 
ball this or that way. It being impossible for 
the Silent Five to adopt the plan, Coach Cook 
devised a system of hand signalling for them 
which seems to be far more effective. It is cer- 
tain, at any rate, that an opposing team stands 
very little chance of deciphering the noiseless 
signals used by the Silent Five. : 

Last season the five made an excellent record 
and not only defeated all the best teams in this 
section, but travelled as far as Fond du Lac, 
Wis., and defeated the leading teams in the 
West. The players are all splendid specimens of 
physcial development. The members are Robert 
McVea, captain and forward, weight, 189 pounds, 
height, 5 feet 10 inches; Samuel Dyer. forward, 
weight, 155 pounds, height, 5 feet Sinches; Ed- 
ward Rapport, forward, weight, 158 pounds. 
height, 5 feet 11 inches; John Avens, guard, 
weight, 165 pounds, height, 5 feet 10 inches; Tony 
Reiff, guard, weight, 176 pounds, height, 5 feet 
9 inches; Henry Muench, guard, weight, 140 
pounds, height, 5 feet 4 inches, and Jonn Ryan, 
centre, weight, 195 pounds, height, 6 feet 2 inches. 
The substitutes, also star players, are Harry 
Kidney, William J. Varley and C. W. Van 
Tassel, 

The players do not confine their athletic ten- 
dencies to basketball, but arealso proficient in 
many other sports. John Ryan, the centre, is a 
fast sprinter, and has arecord of 5 feet 9 inches 
in therunning highjump. William Varley holds 


Upper row, Avens, Rapold, Manager Cook, Kidney and Dyer; 


They are splendid specimens of athletic 


the intermediate single scull championship of the 
United States and a number of the players are 
prominent in football and baseball, 

The names of some of the teams defeated by 
the Silent Five last season, follow: Atlantic A, 
A., Rockaway; National A. C., Brooklyn; St, 
Joseph’s, Paterson; St. Michael’s, Newark ; Big 
Five, Newark; Hoosick Falls, Fort Edward, Little 
Falls, Mt. Vernon, Dutchess County Wheelmen, 
Atlantic City, Stamford, Conn., Larchmont Yacht 
Club, Harrison, N. J.; Asbury Park, Yonkers, 
Mount Morris, Newark, Kingston, Hudson; 
Ware, Mass.; Middletown, Red Bank, All New 
York, Bay Ridge A. C., Newark A.C. The sea- 
son’s record was out of 62 games played, victories 
42, defeats 20. The Western trip was very suc- 
cessful, as out of 14 games played, the Five won 
9. Among the teams defeated were the Fond du 
Lac, Wis., champions of the West, and the West 
Side Y. M. C. A., Chicago’s best team. The 
basketball teams of Columbia and Princeton 
University were also victims last season of the 
Silent Five. 

The western trip arranged by Manager Cook 
this year took in Pittsburg, Pa.; Kenton and 
Fremont, O., Indianapolis, Chicago, Fond du 
Lac, Milwaukee, Oskosh, Wis., and Minnoapolis, 
Minn. : 

The above appeared in the New York Sum. 
Mr. Cook says, in addition, ‘‘On the Western 
trip this year we won seven games and lost four, 
and this too with a crippled team—McVea, 
Avens, and Reiff all being laid up at that time. 

** Relative to the Deaf competing with hearing 
fellows, as Dr. Currier says, ‘ We dead, others 
follow.’ The Deaf can be trained in athletics 
and gymnastics to equal the hearing people, and 
can compete with any of them and make a credit- 
able showing. Our present team are considered 
the finest set of fellows, physicially considered, 
that ever went on a floor, They are all old 
gymnasts and athletes, and take excellent care of 
themselves in every way. Out of our nine play- 
ers not one drinks any. thing intoxicating and 
only three smoke, hence their magnficent physi- 


ques. The team average 165 pounds, which is 
very good weight. It has made men of the fel- 
lows. They travel all over the country, meet all 


sorts of people, become accustomed to hotel life 
and, in fact, develop into typical self-assured men 


ofthe world. In this respect, basketball is a 
<God-send to the Deaf. They make many friends 
and thus livealifeofmuch broader scope. Thus, 
intellectually, the game is a great thing for the 
boys. Its benefit from the physical side we all 
know. What I wish to emphasize, is theunified 
‘spirit developed, the tendency to stick together, 
etc. 3 


Health Talk. 


BY E, L. M. 


GYMNSATICS FOR GIRLS BETTER THAN 
SPRING TONICS. 


b * faraoey spring comes a person is often tired 
from the hard winter work or study, or 
prehaps lack of proper exerise during the winter 
months, If one can be out of doors taking long 
walks, playing golf, or tennis rowing, paddling 
in the river or riding a wheel, they regain perfect 
health. : r 

The oxygen is taken into the blood in quanti- 
ties and goes to every tissue in the body, the 
lungs become strengthened and the muscles are 
made stronger. Using the muscles not only 
makes them larger and stronger, but benefits the 
whole body. 

When the muscles are working the blood ves- 
sels by which they are fed, become full and more 
blood is thus brought, not only to the muscles 
themselves, but to the surrounding tissues. The 
heart is required to pump more blood all over the 
body and this causes it to beat quicker, givigu 
great exhilaration. ; a, 

The skin works hard to give out the impurities 
in the form of perspiration, the kidneys also work 
harder and in this way help to clear the body of 
tefuse matter. ; 

Whereever the blood is sent charged with a 
new supply of oxygen, a change occurs for the 
improvement of the general health. The brain 
and stomach are also improved and one becomes of 
a happier disposition. 

We all know how cross and depressed a dyspep- 
tic becomes. When people aredeprived of exer- 
cise they become pale and delicate. If the lungs 
are weak and susceptible to disease, the best way 
to strengthen them is by breathing exercises. 

Walking is a splendid exercise if the arms are 
allowed to swing freely. Dancing has very much 
the same effect as walking, providing tight cloth- 
ing is notworn. It is automatic usually and the 
effect ison the muscles of the abdomen, the lower 
‘part of the trunk the legs and thighs, especially 
‘the calves of the legs. : 

Dancing increases the circulation also. Skating 
‘is a good exercise, both with ice and roller 
‘skates. Rowing is generally done for the de- 
~velopement of the arms, back and chest. When 
“the boat is propelled for speed, the legs are 
‘brought in use. In paddling a different set of 
‘muscles are used, andthe legs not at all. Horse- 
‘back and bicycle riding are both good for dyspep- 
tics, for they have direct effect on the abdomen, 
In swimming all the muscles are used.. It is one 
~of the best exercises for chest developement. 

But these areall for strong people, not for those 
“who take ‘‘tonics.’’ A person is often too weak 
‘to goout. If this is the case, take a few exer- 
-cises in your room, with the windows open or on 
‘the porch. Put on loose clothing and then you 
‘can take the best ‘‘tonic’’ in the shape of exer- 
‘cise. A good time for it is in the morning or be- 
fore going to bed. 


Years rush by us like the wind. We see not 
‘whence the eddy comes, nor whitherward it is 
‘tending, and we seem ourselves to witness their 
flight without a sense that we are changed. 

Woodstock. 


The hypocrite is a saint and the false traitor a 
‘man of honour, till opportunity, that faithful 
‘touchstone, proves their metal to be base. 

Peveril of the Peak. 


Love swells like the Solway. but ebbs like its 
tide.— Lochinvar. 
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Pennsylvania. 


HEN it had been announced that 
Bishop Coadjutor Mackay-Smith 
would visit All Souls’ Church for 
the Deaf, Philadelphia, on Easter 
Day, the news was hailed with de- 
light by the silent worshippers, for 
it was but natural that they should 
be eager to see, hear and meet their 
new Bishop. And the Bishop could 
not have chosen a better time for his 
visit ; for on this great Church Day 
All Souls’ generally wears a Spring- 
like look and the deaf worshippers 
and friends are accustomed to make a happy pil- 
grimage to it in unusual numbers, many coming 
from afar. Their eagerness, however, was only 
partly satisfied this time; for the Bishop only 
remained long enough to administer the sacred 
rite of Confirmation and then left to fulfill another 
engagement at a neighboring church. 

The Easter service began with the baptism of 
four infants. They were a son of George and 
Julia (Chezpan ) Cowan, a daughter of William 
and Ida (Gotsche) Phillips, a daughter of John 
D. and Delia (Robinson ) Wismer, and the child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain. The Communion 
service followed as far as the Creed, when the 
Bishop Coadjutor joined in the service and con- 
firmed the following class of nine—Isabella Ma- 
ben, Deborah Downing, Daphene McGonney, 
Mrs. Delia Wismer, Mrs. Martha Bellringer, 
Beresford Bellringer, Arthur Fowler, and Joseph 
Wall. After an eloquent and instructive address 
to the confirmees by the Bishop, he took occasion 
to express his interest in All Souls’ Mission and 
then departed. The Communion service was then 
resumed and finished by the Pastor, Rev. J. M. 
Koehler. The offering by the deaf amounted to 
about one hundred dollars and was therefore 
very gratifying to the Pastor and all. 


On Wednesday afternoon, fifteenth of April, 
Miss Bella Remmey, of Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Lewis I. Ash, of Phoenixville, were joined in holy 
wed-lock at the home of the bride's parents which 
was beautifully decorated for the occasion. The 
Rev. J. M. Koehler, Pastor of All Souls’ Church 
for the Deaf, performed the ceremony in the pres- 
ence of a large number of relatives and friends. 
Miss Emily R. Hamilton was bridesmaid and a 
brother of the groom acted as best man. Many 
beautiful and useful presents were received. Af- 
ter a wedding supper, the couple immediately 
started for their future home which is in Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. Their departure was marked by the 
usual way of a shower of rice and slippers by the 
smiling ones left behind, among whom were the 
following deaf :— 

Miss Ida Zimmerman, of Atlantic City ; Mrs. 
A. Witmeyer, of Stamford, Conn. ; Mr. and Mrs. 
James T. Young, Mr. and Mrs. John O’Neill, of 
Phoenixville, and Messrs. William McKinney and 
Howard E. Arnold. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that we note 
the success of the Gallaudet College team in its 
competition in the University of Pennsylvania's 
ninth annual relay carnival at Franklin Field, 
on Saturday, April 25th. In the third division 
of the college relay races, Gallaudet College car- 
ried off first honors, and in consequence the college 
has received a beautiful addition to its collection 
of banners while each of the four winners of the 
team has become the proud possessor ofan exquis- 
ite Waltham gold watch. The four young deaf 
athletes who have brought honor to the college by 
their achievement at the races are 

PAUL ERD 

CLYDE STEVENS 

ERNEST MATHER sis 

BENJAMIN SCOTT FOREMAN, Capt. 
Well may the whole population of Kendall Green 
be proud of them, and we also offer our heartiest 
congratulations to them. 


_ A lecture which will bear repeating before any 
‘audience was that on ‘‘The Many-Sided Frank- 
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lin,’’ with which Mr. J. A. McIlvaine, Jr., favor- 
ed the Clerc Literary Association in Philadelphia, 
recently. It had many points which were alike 
interesting and instructive. 


Rev. O. J. Whildin, of Baltimore, Md., lectured 
on ‘‘ Babylon and the Babylonians’’ before the 
Clere Literary Association on April the twenty- 
third. As many of the facts presented were bas- 
ed on the discoveries of Professor Hilprecht, the 
lecture was highly interesting. 


Among the chief events to come during the 
Summer will be the excursion of the Clerc Liter- 
ary Association of Philadelphia to Burlington 
Island Park, on July 18th, and the Convention of 
the Pennsylvania Society, at Johnstown, in the 
latter part of July. 


The Philadelphia Local Branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Advancement of the Deaf 
is very active at present in raising funds for the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf at Doylestown. 
On Thursday evening, April 30th, an entertain- 
ment was given under its management which 
netted the Home a snug sum of money. It was 
held at the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Building, in Germantown, and afforded a pleasant 
and enjoyable evening to a large audience. The 
following programme was carried out successfully. 


PART IL 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 
Thomas Breen, Chairman Phila. Local Branch P. S. A. D. 
Interpreted orally by Prof. Harris Taylor. 

BEI «ce 5 aoclevie's eaaae cous William Stuckert, Esq. 
one of the Trustees of Home for Aged and Infirm 
Deaf. Interpreted in signs by Prof. Harris 
Taylor. 

SOPRANO SOLO—‘‘ For All Eternity’ Mascherin. 

Miss Lillie B. Ziegler, Carlisle, Pa. 

Accompaniment by Mrs. H. B. Wile, Carlisle, Pa. 

RECITATION—“ Job’s Comforter ”’ 


Miss Harriet I. Huth, Phila. Interpreted in 
signs by John P. Walker, Esq., Supt. N. a3 
School for the Deaf at Trenton. 


PANTOMIME—“ Our Country's Wealth ” 


CO MMIG Soca man ices ven tapueoe Miss Cora Ford 
We. Hupgland cies csiewee sn Miss Alice Leister 
Middle Atlantic States...... Miss Mamie Hess 
Southern States .............. Miss Maggie Laird 


States of the Mississippi Valley 
Miss Jeanette King 
Pacitie States ccs. ss aveaeta Miss Isabella Maben 
DECLAMATION—“ Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” 
in signs by Mrs. M. J. Syle. Music by Mrs. H. B. 
Wile. Interpreted orally by Prof. Walker. 


READING—Prof. Harris Taylor. 


PART II. 

SOLO—Selected. 

Miss Lillie B. Ziegler. 

Accompaniment by Mrs. H. B. Wile. 

RECITATION—“ Aunt Eleanor’s Hero. ”’ 

Miss Harriet I. Huth 

Interpreted in signs by Prof. J. P. Walker. 

FARCE—“ The Greatest Plague in Life. ” 


Stage Manager, - Mrs. Alice Martin Peyster. 
(Instructor of Elocution at Bethany College. ) 


Mire. Wriatle ooo cesses ck ck Miss Jennie Yardling 
Mery Dasgiie << <iscccssascciccunasenaleae Miss Lulu Yoder 
Grandmother Bustle................ Miss Emma M. Thier 
a es a Ree Miss Mae R. Pleasants 
Biddy O’Rafferty............... Miss Carrie M. Hamilton 
Btity Clawer. 2.3.0 Gace wes <t tacos Miss Mary Baylson 
Miss Moonshine............. 2. Miss Oliver P. Harbaugh 
Miss Bridget Maguin.................. Miss Mina Eccler 


Interpreted in signs by Prof. John :. Walker. 
DIALOGUE—“ Conversation After Marriage. ” 
From Sheridan’s “School For Scandal." 


Sir Peter Teazle... i... casesesses Mr. George T. Sanders 
EMUY DOMME. oi, 255500 secu ovnncawaanece Mrs. G. T. Sanders 


Interpreted orally by Miss Anna Stead 
DECLAMATION—“ All the World’s a Stage. ”’ 
—From Shakespeare. 
R.M. Ziegler. 
Read by Prof. Walker. 

Credit for its management 1s due to the follow- 
ing Committee on Entertainment: R. M. Ziegler, 
Manager; J. A. McIlvaine, Jr., Harry F. Smith, 
George T. Sanders, James M. Purvis, Thomas 
Jones, Edward D. Wilson. The Pittsburg Local 
Branch is also active and recently gave an enter- 
tainment which brought the Home almost a round 
hundred dollars. We regret that not having re- 
ceived full information about it, we are unable to 
givea bétter, report of it here. 

Jas. S. REIDER, 
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Antiquity of Soap. 


Pliny says that soap was first made by the 
Gauls who manufactured it from tallow and ashes. 
He speaks of both hard soap and soft soap. Ac- 
cording to Sismondi, Charlemagne had a soap- 
maker in his retinue. A soap boiler’s shop with 
soap in it was discovered during the excavations 
at Pompeii. 


Carnegie s’ Libraries. 


Mr. Garnegie does not regard his libraries as 
places of amusement, though the great majority 
of books read are novels, and the greater part of 
these are of the most ephemeral character. Re- 
garding ignorance as the prolific cause of poverty, 
misery and crime, he provides libraries as edu- 
cational institutions calculated to strike at the 
root of all the wretchedness that still darkens 
society, but which, as he says becomes less and 
less under the great law of evolution. 


A German Beer Spectre. 


Throughout Thuvingia and other States it us- 
ed to be believed that there was a spectre called 
the ‘‘ biererel,’* which assumed the appearance of 
a huge donkey, sometimes with three legs, some- 
times with four, and went out at midnight to 
waylay any unfortunate who had been drinking 
beer till this late hour. It would spring upon his 
back and then suddenly disappear. A bold 
young woman once used to pull a cow’sskinover 
her head and frighten late students by imperson- 
ating the ‘‘bieresel.’’ She succeeded very well 
until she encountered an unbeliever who seized 
her, tore off her disguise and beat her featfully be 
fore he realized it was a woman he was attacking. 


Astronomer And Lens Maker. 


The Rev. Dr. John Peate, who died at Green- 
ville, Pa’ last month, was an astronomer of na- 
tional reputation. He took up Scientific study 
as a recreation and then began the manufacture 
of telescope lenses. In all he made 20 glasses 
over 20 inches in diameter, the last one being 
presented to the American University at Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is said to be one of the largest 
reflecting lenses in the world, and was completed 
on his 81st birthday, aftertwo years’ labor. The 
glass was so powerful that a hair 1000 feet dis- 
tant could be distinctly seen. He polished the 
glass with his own hands. He was born in Ire- 
land in 1820. 


New Use for Telephones. 


The latest thing in telephones has just been put 
into service in London. It is a portable telephone 
forfiremen, It has been estimated that thousands 
of dollars are wasted in a year by calls for the fire 
department when the circumstances do not war- 
rant. 

When a fire starts, the department can be reach- 
ed instantly by telephone, and a quick report 
made of the extent of the danger, so that the fire- 
men may reach the spot if the case demandsit, by 
the shortest route and thoroughly prepared. 

The telephones are attached to the fire alarm 
posts, and the mechanism is ready for immediate 
use. It is also of immense value in enabling the 
firemen to communicate with the chief in case of 
an extensive blaze. 


Patents. 


A reliable authority estimates that about one 
invention in twenty-five repays the cost of tak- 
ing out a patent. 

Some of the most insignificant devices have 
been most profitable. The toy consisting of a 
small ball attached to an elastic string is said to 
have produced a profit of $50,000 a year The 
gimlet pointed screw has earned more than a 
million dollars for the inventor, and the roller- 
skate has made as much for its patentee. The 
copper tip for children’s shoes produced about 
$2,000,000 of profits, the spring window-roller 
pays $100,000 a year, the drive-well has earned 
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$3,000,000, and the stylographic pen is credited 
with producing a net income of $100,000 annual- 


ly. 
Rapid Postal Service. 


Count Taeggi, an Italian inventor, has a device 
which he calls the electric post. He purposes to 
foward letters as the rate of from 200 to2z50 mails 
an hour. Wires will be erected at an altitude 
corresponding nearly to that of the telegraph wires 
of the present. 

They will form the basis of aerial railways, two 
wires forming atrack. On these lines will be run 
miniature carriages propelled by electricity. 

There will be two main lines, one for the in- 
coming and the other for outgoing letters. The 
idea is that people will simply have to dropa 
stamped letter into any one of the many posting 
places, and the invention will do the rest. The 
system includes a stamping machine, to impress 
upon the letters the locality and time of posting. 


Blood Rain. 


This is a phenomenon we have not heard of in 
recent years, but there are a number of instances 
on record wherea reddish fluid, resembling blood 
in apparance, has fallen during a storm. In 
medieval times blood rain was a prodigy ; in the 
east it was connected with the belief that man 
was produced from blood that fell from heaven. 

‘‘Blood’’ rain is caused by the presence of in- 
finitely little plants, animalcules, or minerals in 
the globules. In one instance, of a shower that 
fellat British Channel, the analytical examination 
showed that the red color was due to ivy berry 
seeds. 

More curious than blood rain in regard to the 
mere color was the red, violet, and grass-green 
shower which fell in the south of France many 
years ago, and madea patchwork of the big lake, 
wereon its manifestation was the more noticeable. 
This shower, again, was caused by uutold myriads 
of colored animalecules. 


Dreams And Crimes. 


The cashier of a bank at Glasgow went home 
one evening at his usual hour, ate his dinner and, 
feeling rather tired, lay down on the sofa and 
dropped off tosleep. Suddenly he awoke with a 
start and said to his wife: ‘‘I’ve had such an odd 
dream. I was back at the bank and two men 
came in. They paid no attention to me, but set 
to work to open the safe. They seemed to have 
a difficulty in doing it, and one of them said they 
must move it before they could do any good. I 
went up totry tostopthem, but they did not seem 
to seeme. Just then I woke up.”’ 

Instead of laughing at him his wife said se- 
riously thatit might bea warning. The husband 
took a cab and went back as fast as hecould to 
thebank. He found the door forced! Hurriedly 
calling two police officers, the three entered and 
found two men exactly resembling those the 
cashier had seen in his dream They had pulled 
the safe out of its corner and were drilling it in 
order to put in an explosive. 


The Living Stone. 


It is generally known that stones Possess a spe- 
cies of life in at least that they grow from small 
beginnings frequently to enormous size, There 
is one stone in particular, however, that seems 
endowed with a greater degree of life than others. 
It is called ‘‘the living stone”’ and is found in the 
Falkland islands. Those islands as among the 
most cheerless spots in the world, being constant- 
ly subjected to a strong polar wind, says Nature. 

In such a climate it is impossible for trees to 
grow erect, as they do in other countries, but nat- 
ure has made amends by furnishing a supply of 
wood in the most curious shape imaginable. “The 
visitor tothe Falklands sees scattered here and 
there what appear to be weatherbeaten and moss 
covered bowlders of various sizes. 

Attempts to turn one of these “‘bowlders”’ over 
will be futile, because the stone is actually anch- 
ored by roots of great strength; in fact, it is one 
of the native trees. 

No other country in the world has sucha pecu- 


liar forest growth, and it is said to be next toim- 


possible to work the odd-shaped blocks into fuel, 


because the wood is perfectly devoid of grain and 
appears to be a twisted mass of woody fibers. 


The Rice Paper Tree. 


The rice paper tree, one of the most interesting 
of the flora of the Flowery Kingdom, now flour- 
ishes in Florida, with other subtropical and 
Oriental trees and shrubs. 

When first transplanted 1n American soil the 
experimenters expressed doubts of its hardiness, 
fearing that it would be unable to stand the 
winters. All these fears have vanished, however, 
and it is now the universal opinion that it is as 
well adapted to the climate of this country as to 
that of China. 

It is a small tree, growing to a height of less. 
than fifteen feet, with a trunk or stem from three 
to five inchesin diameter. Itscanes, which vary 
in color according to season, are large, soft, and 
downy, the form somewhat resembling that no- 
ticed in those of the castor bean plant. The cele- 
brated rice paper, the product of this queer tree, 
is formed of thin slices of the pith, which is taken 
from the body of the tree in beautiful cylinders 
several inches in length. 

The Chinese workmen apply the blade ofa 
sharp, straight knife to these cylinders, or 
by hand, dexterously pare the pith from circum- 
ference to center. This operation makes a roll of 
extra quality paper, the scroll being of equal 
thickness throughout. Aftera cylinder has thus 
been pared it is unrolled and weights are placed 
upon it until the surface is rendered uniformly 
smooth throughout its entire length. 

If rice paper making becomes an industry in 
the United States, these primitive modes will all 
be done away with. 


Longevity in Ancient Times. 


In answer to a query, the New York Tribune 
makes the following statenient:— 

That in antiquity people lived to be as old as 
today the following instances of longevity that 
were brought to ight during the census. taken 
under Emperor Vespasian will serve to illustrate: 
In Parma there lived three men of 125 years 
each; at Brixellum one of 125; at Placentia one 
of 130; at Faventia a woman of 135; at Bononia, 
L. Terentius, son of Marcus, and at Ariminum, 
M. Aponius, each 140 years old. At Belejacium, 
near Placentia, six persons gave their age as IIo, 
four as 120 and one as 140, Of historical person- 
ages we read: Cato Censorius, at the age of eighty- 
six, still conducted the affairs of state witha 
youthful spirit, and did not show any trace ofa 
decline of his mental faculties. ‘Terentius Varro 
reached almost the age of 100, and it can be said 
of him that he wrote as long as helived. Plato 
died at the age of eighty-two, and to his last hour 
he was devoted to intellectual occupations. Iso- 
crates was ninety-four years old when composing 
his celebrated work, ‘‘Panathenaikus,’’ Chrysip- 
pus began to write his book on logic at the age 
ofeighty. Kleanthes, at the age of ninety-nine, 
still continued to instruct his disciples. Sopho- 
cles reached the age of almost 100 years, and 
wrote his ‘‘Gidipus Koloneus”’ in the last days of 
his life. The poet Simonides, at the age of eighty, 
recited poems and engaged in poetical contests, 
The Roman Marcus Valerius Corvus lived 100 
years, and between his first and sixth consulate 
a period of no less than forty-seven years elapsed. 
The same age was reached by Metellus, who- 
within the last twenty-two years of his life served 
asa high priest. Quintus Fabius, whowas made 
augur at a mature age, occupied his position 
sixty-twoyears. Livia, the wife of Rutilius, lived 
ninety-seven years; Terentia, Cicero's wife, 103, 
and Clodia, the wife of Aufidius, 115. Among 
the foreigners, Hiero, King of Sicily, lived ninety 
years, and Masinissa reached even an older age 
and ruled for sixty years. Ofthe latter Cicero 
writes that even in rain and frost he could not be 
prevailed upon to cover his head. Georgias of 
Leontium, the teacher of Isocrates and other 
great men, was still in good health at the age of 
107. Almost the same age reached the Pytha- 
gorean Xenophilus of Chalcis, a celebrated scho- 
lar, who was happy until his death. That Argan- 
thonius of Gades cameto power at the age of forty, 
and then ruled for a period of eighty years is 
known from trustworthy records. Asinius Pollio- 
tells us in the third book of his history that. 
Arganthonius lived to be 130 years ol 


All Sorts. 


Agricultural training’is to be added to the course 
of the West Virginia School. 


The Fanwood School is the only one in this 
country that has.a drum and fife corps. 


Mr. Charles A. Gumaer, formerly of Grand 
Rapids, but now of Seattle, is a linotype operator 
on the Post-/ntelligencer. 


‘« Inner Music’’ is the title of a very good 
poem which Mrs. Agatha Tigel Hanson of Seattle, 
Washington, has contributed to the March issue 
of annals,—Leader. 


The Iowa School has a new stereopticon. costing 
with pictures, $400. It has a moving-picture 
attachment, and is pronounced by its makers the 
finest that ever went out of their factory. 


A dispatch from Guayaquil, Ecuador, says that 
Louis Madrigal, a deaf and dumb Colombian 
pedestrian, who left Argentina, January 5th, on 
a 5000 mile tramp to the St. Louis Exposition, 
has reached Guayaquil,—AZirror. 


Edwin C. Harah, deaf, formerly a teacher in 
the Kansas School, has been elected auditor of his 
home borough in Pennsylvania on the Demorcratic 
ticket. The good citizens of the town cartainly 
know a good man when they see one.— 7ad/et. 


The Illinois school has fallen in line with some 
of her sister schools in establishing a fund for the 
purpose ofdefraying the expenses of some of the 
the pupils of that school at Gallaudet College. 
A good exampleto imitate.— 7imes. 


The deaf of Minneapolis have of their own 
accord started achurch fund into which they will 
contribute from time to time. The undertaking 
iscertainly a laudable one. Wecan but heartily 
wish them success—Lutheran Pioneer. 


Bertie Kreider of Chicago claims the distinction 
of being the only deaf-mute trick skater in the 
world. Hecanskate 300tricks. He learned skat- 
ing at the age of 7, and has been at it fourteen 
years. He says he makes $100 a night in ex- 
hibiting his tricks.— 7he Eye. 


The bill championed by Miss Gallaher to per- 
mit the Evansville school board to use part of the 
school fund to support theday school at that place 
failed of passage in the Indiana legislature. The 
legislators evidently believed the state school at 
Indianapolis could accommodate the deaf of Evan- 
sville.—Record, 


There is some talk in- Minnesota of having a 
graduate of the deaf school serve on its Board of 
Trustees. We should like to see it done. Yes, 
there are deaf taxpayers in that state who pay 
heavily enough to be entitledto that recogntion 
—Jay Cook Howard and Cad. L. Washburne, 
for instance.— 7ablet. 


Do not eall-our school-an ‘‘asylum”’ or our pu- 
pils ‘‘dummiies.'’ There are no two words in the 
English vocabulary more revolting to the ears of 
the hearing people connected with our school or 
more hateful to the deaf, than these. Ina recent 
game of football with a college our boys were re- 
peatedly referred to as ‘‘dummies.’’ This coming 
from young nem who as a class are usually refined 
and cultured young gentlemen, does not set well 
with us, and would justly have been resented by 
our boys had they known of it.—Mew Fra. 


ef in 

Reports continue to come to us that Rev, 
Job Turner is still a very sick man at Washington. 
By a complication of diseases from which he has 
suffered his vision has become impaired. Grave 
doubts are entertained of his ultithate recovery 
, Owing to his advanced age. May such a life as 
has been exemplified by Rev. Mr. Turner serve 
a8 an object lesson in christian charity and well- 
doing. His work as a missionary, especially 
among the deaf in the South, will always be 
temem-bered with tenderness and gratitude,— 
Mirror. 
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There is some talk-by the deaf of Lilinois about 
the establishment ofa home for the aged and in- 
firm deaf of the State. A ‘straw vote’’ taken 
recently shows a strong sentiment in favor of it. 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohioalready have 
such homes, and without a doubt they care for a 
class whose lives in any charitable instiution 
would be mere miserable existences, but which in 
such homes are full of light and joy.—AHoosier. 


At the first day’s session of the German Con- 
gress for the Deaf, held at Berlin lately, industrial 
training and post-graduate courses in schools for 
the deaf were discussed. ‘he members were toa 
unit in their decision that post-graduate courses 
would bea great aid in equipping the deaf forthe 
battle of life when they leaveschool. We heartily 
agree with them; in our own school post-graduate 
courses have been in operation in our industrial 
departments for the past twenty-three years, and 
probably always will be. We know from ex- 
perience that those pupils who have taken it and 
worked faithfully have gone out fifty per cent 
better prepared to meet the vicissitudes of life. 
We can only regret that more of our pupils 
have not taken advantage of it.—Canadian Mute. 


Henry Guenther, a former pupil of the Wash- 
ington State School, has invented a fish canning 
machine that does away with the soldering of the 
cans. The invention ought to make him rich. 
The deaf are liberal patrons of the Patent Office at 
Washington, In our school room we have a 
Fractions teacher invented by Mr. Dennison, of 
the Kendall School at Washington; we havea 
combination tool, the best thing of the kind on 
earth,’’ invented and patented by Mr. J. W. 
Overstreet, Littlet Hickman ,Ky., and we know of 
several inventions that have been patented by old 
pupils ofthis school. The problem of perpetual 
motion was talked by one of them who constructed 
a model that would‘ almost but not quite’’ run 
forever. We have heard of quite a number of 
inventions made of late by the deaf of various 
States.—Ay. Standard. 


Frank Leslie’s Weekly recently contained the 
following : 


“The Story of My Life,’? by Helen Keller, is a 
story of exceptional interest based upon her ex- 
perience in surmounting many of the difficulties 
by her steady perseverance. May be we are 
humiliated by Miss Keller’s high attainments in 
the way of education, so we should follow her 
example by elevating the high standard of our 
education. This story of Helen Keller’s life as 
told by herself, and her achievements against 
such fearful odds, ought to serve as an inspira- 
tion to others who think themselves handicapped 
in the struggle for a place in the world, but whose 
burdens are but a feather’s weight compared with 
those rested on this girl. If such a one could 
overcome and rise so high, what ought not be 
possible to those who have eves to see, ears to 
hear and tongues to speak. It seems, according 
to the supplementary account given by the editor 
of this volume, that Miss Keller has had more 
faith in her own powers, all along than some of her 
best friends and closest advisers havehad and has 
persevered and succeeded is some of her endea- 
vors where they looked for failure only. ‘' Thir- 
teen years ago we are told she made up her mind 
to learn to speak and she gave herteacherno rest 
until she was allowed to take lessons, although 
wise people, even Miss Sullivan, the wisest of 
them all, regarded it as an experiment unlikely 
to succeed and almost sure to make her unhappy. 
It was this same perseverance that made her go 
to college. After she had passed her examina- 
tions and received her certificate for admission, 
she was advised by the dean of Radcliffe and oth- 
ersnotto goon. She accordingly delayed a year, 
But she was not satisfied until she had carried on 
her purpose and entered college. Her life has 
been a series of attempts todo whatever other 
people do, and to doitas well. Hersuccess has 
been complete for in tryingto be like cther people 
She has come almost fully to be like herself. 


It is a curious fact, that the monument to 
Rochambeau, which was unveiled at Washington 
last May, is the work of a sculptor who is a deaf- 
mute. M. Hamar, however, is not the only cele- 
brated artist who finishes his work better than 
nature often finishes hers. Three other French 
sculptors of the present day are also deaf-mutes, 
and more remarkable still was the sculptor of ani- 
mals, Vidal, who died a few years ago much re- 
gretted by the many admirers of his work, for he 
was blind. “Another sculptor, M. Conttévrs, who 
exhibits in the old salon, had to have his right 
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arm aniputated a few years ago. Most men would 
have given up a profession which obviously seems 
to require more than any other the use of both 
hands, but M. Contrevas taught himselfto model 
with his left hand, and chisels the marble with 
the help of an instrument he can work with his 
foot.—Ohio Chronicle. 


Ina recent competition for the best design for an 
electrical tower to be located on the exposition 
grounds at St. Louis: Mr. Thoms S. Marr, of 
Nashville, a graduate of the Tennesse School and 
of Gallaudet College, was the successful architect, 
The tower is to cost $200,000. Douglas Tilden, of 
San Francisco, had his design for a memorial to 
the California volunteers in Philippines accepted 
over a large number of other plans. Mr. Olof 
Hanson, of Seattle, is superintending the con- 
struction of a United States Building from plans 
prepared by himself, accepted from among those of 
dozens of competitors, and there are only a few 
instances out of many that illustrate the ability 
ofthedeafto make theirway. Give the deaf boy 
a chance at a good education and if there is any- 
thing in him his parents need not worry as to 
what is to become of him when they are gone.— 
Kentucky Standrad. 


THE TEACHER’S INFLUENCE, 


H‘s the teacher. any relation or bearing on the 

discipline of his pupils outside of the school- 
room? Shoulda teacher feel that he is indirectly 
responsible for the conduct of his class during 
out-of-school hours? Often have we asked our- 
selves the above question or questions—in reality 
it is the same idea in different words. Often we 
have tried to persuade ourselves that the teacher 
is responsible for the conduct of his pupils in the 
school-room and for no more. It did not seem 
rig ht to us that we should, even indirectly, be able 
to control a pupil when the distance of a mile sep- 
arated us and he was under another instructor. 
We had pretty well made upour minds that we 
had executed our duties in full when we had good 
discipline in our school-room for five hours. 
But one day news came to the school that a cer- 
tain pupil, whom we had taught, was succeeding 
well in the world, and immediately there sprang 
up in our breast a feeling that we were in some 
way, even though in a very indirect one, respon- 
sible for that boy’s upward move. The more we 
tried to choke that feeling, the higher it rose and 
the stronger it became. We were proud of him 
because we believed that we had directed him to 
the road, he was now travelling so successfully. 
Suppose that boy had gone down instead of up, 
would we still have felt that we were in some way 
responsible for his condition? After studying 
about this boy for sometime we came to the con- 
clusion that a teacher could influence, to a vary- 
ing degree, the future lives of his pupils, admit- 
ting the fact that there are sporadic cases which 
could not be turned into a better way even though 
their teacher be an angel ; and other individual 
cases that a teacher, even be he of the most per- 
nicious kind, can not bend into the wrong road. 
But these exceptions are mere proofs and only 
strengthened us in our conclusion. 

Now we are drawing back to our first question. 
If the influence germinated in the school-room 
can last over into life. how much stronger should 
this influence be during the recesses of the con- 
tact. The maker of acannon, surely, can not be 
held responsible for the effectiveness of it when it 
is being set and adjusted by a third party; no, 
but if the cannon be well made, accuratley made, 
the probabilities are that the third party will have 
no trouble with it. Apply that principle to the 
pupils in your class.- The teacher who does not 
feel-that he is indirectly responsible for the con- 
duct of his class, as a class, from the time they 
come under his influence till they leave the 
school, is shirking one of the greatest of his re- 
sponsibilities and is throwing a heavy burden on 
the shoulders of others. If we are teachers our 
direct responsibilities last during school hours ; 
and our indirect responsbilities during out-of- 
school hours.—/aimetto Leaf. 
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CONCERNING PROCTOR’S ATTRACTIONS, 


Notwithstanding the fact that Spring is rapidly 
turning to Summer, the quality and quantity of 
the attractions at Mr. Proctor’s various houses 
have not changed, nor will they change in the 
general excellence that has become characteristic 
of the va:ious companies. Many sterling come- 
dies have been negotiated for the Summer season, 
and among these several that have not been pro- 
duced in this country as yet. In the vaudeville 
field many big novelties and feature acts have 
been engaged for the Summer season. Mr. Proc- 
tor’s New “York City houses are now undergoing 
alterations whereby they will be the coolest thea- 
tres in town when the hot season comes. 

The forthcoming revival of ‘‘On the Wabash,”’ 
at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue Theatre, promises to 
be a notable one, alike as to its cast.and in the 
elaborateness of thestage settings. It will be in- 
teresting, also, as bringing back to Brodway this 
very popular play by Joseph Arthur, who in this 
piece forsook the exiting field of melodrama for 
the quieter walks of rural comedy. Originally 
acted under the title of ‘‘ The Salt of the Earth,’’ 
at Wallack’s Theatre a few years ago, it brought 
forward that actress of ineffable sweetness and per- 
sonal charm, Miss Annie Russell, in a role pecu- 
liarly suited to her and acted by her with rare 
skill and effectiveness. It was later sent on tour 
under its new title, and since then has been a 
favorite vehicle for stock companies. At Mr. 
Proctor’s Fifth Avenue the leading roles will be 
assumed by Minnie Seligman, William Bram- 
well, Florence Reed and George E. Bryant. 

F. F. Proctor, whose chain of seven theatres 
are enjoying the most successful season in their 
history, is at present at Atlantic City, actively 
engaged in automobiling, to which faddish form 
of recreation he is enthusiastically devoted. In 
June or July Mr. Proctor proposes to make an 
extensive tour of New England in his $15,000 
Panhard. 

One of the best known aspirants for stellar 
honors in the theatrical world this season is Miss 
Lottie Williams, a comedienne who has achieved 
fame from Maine to California in a variety of 
parts from ‘‘ Little Eva’’ to ‘‘Juliet.’’ The ve- 
hicle for which she is the magnet this season is 
a new sensational comedy drama entitled ‘‘ Only 
a Shop Girl,’’ from the pen of Marie Wellesley 
Sterling author of ‘‘ On the Suwanee River,’’ etc. 
The play deals with life as we know it to-day, 
among the masses employed in the big depart- 
ment stores of the larger cities, and the trials 
and temptations of our young people of the pre- 
sent generation who are subjected to the wiles 
and pitfalls of New York city. Though, nat- 
urally, virtue is triumphant in the end, a power- 
ful sermon is told and a moral admonished dur- 
ing the four act recital of the play. The cast 
inciudes 22 speaking parts and the entire produc- 
tion is carried in its entirety. There is a novel 
and most sensational scenic effect in the third act 


that is said to be the acme of scenical realism’ 


creating more of a sensation than the famous 

Raft Scene’’. in ‘‘ The World’’ some years ago. 
An innovation in a dramatic production is the 
interpolation of many musical numbers and vau- 
devilleacts. The play was at Proctor’s 58th Street 
Theatre week of April 27. 


fee 
THEATRE,“ 


MANAGEMENT—M. J. DIXON. 


LUNA. PARK scoters ran Americatcecoents 


DALY’S 


The 


Tizard 


of Oz 


“My Lady Peggy 


Comes to Town,’’ 
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AMERICAN 42d St. & 8th Ave. 


Beginning 
ae — 
MATINEE DAILY except Montag. 
ALL SEATS 25c. Reserved. 


Daily 2.15 and 8.15 


“A good act on 
all the time.” 
Star 


Features 
Exculsively 


Keith’s Theatres 


NEw YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
PROVIDENCE AND LONDON. 


Devoted to Mr. KEITH’s original idea of 


Never-ending Amusement. 


2 The best entertainers in all lines knock for admis- 
sion at the door of the Manager of the Keith Circuit, 
Only the best are engaged because only the best are 
good enough. 


f= There's no being “‘too late” or too early at Keith’s. 
There’s entertainment all the time. 


A blind man can enjoy it rrom hearing alone ; such 
is the ever present feast of melody. 


fe The constantly recurring pictures illustrating “‘ THe 
POETRY OF MOTION” in its highest development of- 
fers such a feast for the eye that can be deaf to all 
sounds, and still enjoy it. 


#@P- The word “Keith” isa synonym for “excellence,” 
and when you pay for entertainment in a theater 
bearing that name you are sure to get the best pos- 
sible entertainment that can be provided. 


Jf While Mr. Keith’s ideas have been extensive] 
copied, none have succeeded in stealing the “‘stand- 
ard of Merit’’ that is coupled with the novelties 
produced under the Keith banner. 


F. F. PROCTOR’S 
THEATRES. 


J. AUSTIN FYNES, GENERAL MANAGER 


a 


Proctor’s 5th Avenue Theatre 
Broadway and 28th St., N. Y. City 


12:30 TO 10:45 P.M. DAILY 


Proctor’s 23d St. Theatre 
West 23d Street, N. Y. City 


12:30 TO 10:45 P.M. EVERY Day 


Proctor’s Palace 
58th St. and 3d Ave., N. Y. City 


2 TO 10:45 P.M. DAILY 


Proctor’s Theatre 
Newark, N. J. 
Proctor’s 125th Street Theatre 
2 TO 10:45 P.M. EvERY Day 


Twick DarLy 


Proctor’s Theatre, 
Albany, N. Y. 


2 TO 10:45 P.M. DAILY 


Proctor’s Theatre 
Montreal, Canada 


2 T0 10:45 P.M. DaILy 


Refined, Continuous Entertaimments 
A Delight to the Eye as well as the Ear. 


GUNSON 


I17 AND 119 East STATE STREET, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Outtitters to Men and Boys. 


On the Main floor you find the best of Ready-for- wear. 
Clothing made by wholesale Tailors. 


Priced at $15.00, $17.50 up to $ 25.00, 


Hats and Furnishings and Children’s Department. 
with a complete line of Suits, Hats and Caps, Waists, shirts. 
Stockings, Underwear and neckwear, on the Main Floor. 


In the Basement, the Shoe Department for Men and 
Boys. For Men, the Monarch Pats, the Spring Style, high or low 
cut, at $3.50. 


Men’s big Value Suits for Spring and Summer Wear, 


Black Cheviots and Worsteds, Blue Serges and Fancy 
Worsteds and Cassimer. 


Priced at $5, $6,%7, up to#12. 


Trunks and Bags a Complete line. Little Priced. 


CYKO 


PHOTO 
PAPE 


PRINTS AT NIGHT. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send 2oc. for one dozen 
4 x 5 size with developer. 


THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO. 
122 & 124 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 


Atlas Block, cor. Randolph & Wabash, 
CHICAGO. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyricHTs &c. 


gr, he onidentlal- Handboo 
fo nigh Munn 3 
special notice, without th charge, in. the 


"Scientific imericat. 


A handsomely illustrated — et cir- 
culation of any scientific Terms, $3 a 


MUN four months, $1. So aby all by all newsdealers. 


N & Co,s¢1srondwns. New York 


B@ Subscribe for the Strent WorkKER:. 


We can 
Suit You 


‘Shoes. (ee 


Largest stock in Trenton. 


A.T. Williams, 


139 N. Broad St. 


The better 


acquainted with our business 


you become 


methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will buy 


of us each year. 


Ss. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON, 
Dry Goods and Millinery, 
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John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


e 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY. 


ENGINES 


AND 


BOILERS 
. 


MACHINERY OF ALL DES- 
CRIPTIONS. HEAVY CAST- 
INGS es Fe te 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 
35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


eee st 


Grates 
Cile Heaters 
and 
Facings 
Plumbers 
Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 
Electrical Supplies 


Bicycles | 
Bicycle Supplies 


Hardware 
Heaters 
Ranges 


Mantels 


Tn a Burry 
10 Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time’s 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnisnes, &c., call 


"€. F Hooper & Co., 
8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


| 3 grade, for those in the Model. 
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THE NEW JERSEY 


State Normal 


AND 


\lodel Schools 
ew 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted 


to the preparation of teachers for 
the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter, the 
the faculties of mind and how so to 
present that subject matter as to 
conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


| The Model School | 


It is a thorough Academic Train- 
ing School preparatory to college, 
business or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided 
with apparatus for all kinds of 
work, laboratories, manual training 
room, gymnasium, etc. 

The cost per year for board- 
ers, including board, washing, tui- 
tion, books, etc., is from $154 to 
$160 for those intending to teach 
and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four 
dollars a year for cost of books for 
those intending to teach, and from 
$26 to $58 per year, according to 


The Boarding Halls are light- 
ed by gas, heated by steam, well 
ventilated, provided with baths and 
the The 
sleeping rooms are nicely furnish- 


modern conveniences. 


ed and very cosy. 
For further particulars apply 
to the Principal, 


J. M. GREEN. 
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The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


First District..... Edward &, Grosscup, George A. Frey 
Second District..... James B, Woodward, Silas R. Morse 
Third District........ D. Leuis Bevier, Edmund Wilson 
Fourth District, Pereival Chrystie, S.St.John McCutchen 
Fifth District,....Benj. H. Campbell, Charles E. Surdam 


HEBER DRAPE CE. 66. cassis creed Francis Scott, Sweeten Miles 


Seventh District....James M. Seymour, Everett Colby 
Bighth District......., James LL. Hays, Joseph M, Byrne 
WGI DESC iii caceaiwwed Ulamor Allen, Otto Crouse 
Tenth District........ Edward Russ, William D. Forbes 


Officers of The Board. 


JAMES L. HAWS... cccrscevcecvcrcevesesescoenes President 
BRANCIE SCOTT. wr cccscesscevecessecanvens Vice-President | 
CARMA J BARTIOR 5 a s.5 6s scins cnie's Sais ge vee eee ds Secretary 


J. WiLtarRD MorGan..Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March jist, 1882, 
offers its advantages ou the following conditions: 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The person 
making application for the admission of a child as a 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished for 
the purpose, giving necessary information in regard to 
the case. The application must be accompanied by a 
certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the 
county, or the chosen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- 
plicant resides, also a certificate from two freeholders of 
the county. These certificates are printed on the same 
eheet with the forms of application, and are accom- 

nied by full directions for filling them out. Blank 

s of applications and any desired information in 

regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the 
following address : 


John P. Walker, M.A., 


TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent. 


: 


THOMAS F. HEARNEN..........0.0ccecsecuee Steward 
MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS............¢..- Matron 
BR. HOWARD (SHARP. 202405000005 Supervisor of Boys 


E. LEON MILLER 


MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK } Sanitent: Saperernte 


MISS JULIA E. ADAMS............ Supervisor of Girls 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D............ Attending Physician 
MISS M . CARRE TELLS 2.006 .8e tess cece vecs Nurse 


MISS KATHERINE SAPPINGTON.........- 


Academic Department. 
ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. 
B. HOWARD SHARP 
MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 


JOHN P. WALKER, MiA. ie. eisscncae’ Superintendent | 


MISS HELEN C. VAIL 
MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 
MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 


Industrial Department. 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER.. ....... | Kindergarten 


and Drawing 


GEORGE 5. PORTER 05... sven eb5d cle iaagee Printing 
Es JOBNSON «a. csesescckiaeasdeeeue Wood-working 
WALTER WEALEN 6.0 cis cay canuinsiicetinns Shoemaking 
BLISS EMMA Y,: BYL BBE ii ses sey ele deca omcaguad Sewing 
MISS BERTHA BILBEE.............. Sewing, Assistant 


| Millinery and 
Embroidery 


Classes in Physical Culture. 
B. HOWARD SHARP E. LEON MILLER 


GET THE BEST ee. 


J. M. BURGNER 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
MACHINE MADE BREAD 


No more baking in cellar. All made on 


ground floor. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 
Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 
Odors, and no danger in using. 
Price $4.25 and $5.00 
Other good heaters at less prices, but we can’t 
Say SO Many good things about them. Come and 
pee 


them. 
KAUFMAN'S | 
123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


No 


DO YOU KNOW 


HOTTEL 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 


83 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J 


New Jersey History 
sod Genealogy « speciatly 


PACH BROS., 


Art Photographers, 
935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 


1901 


EMPIRE STATE CONVENTION 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 
Platinum, $2.00; Carbon, $1.50; Silver, $1.25 


Sent on receipt of price. 


\ 


The ‘The True American 
Educated — Publishing Co. 


ell 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 
Nurserymen, & & 


Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Sts., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


j. M. ATWOOD, 
Dealer in 
Fish, Game and Oysters 
35 East Front St., Washing tcrNcylet 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Ls 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS 


30 East State St., Trenton N, J. 


“SAMUEL HEATH, 


D e a i 4 Printers WHOLESALE AND RRTAIL DEALER IN 
ic * H 
subscribe for THE SILENT WoRKER. | 3 Publishers Lumber, Lime, Ceal'an Wood, 
The reas>a is plain. It is the best. 3| Lithographers 334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J- 
It only c:sts 50 cents a year to join) 9! Desi Ui 
the ranks of the Educated. | : “it Go to _..—-_:££\ 
rc] = 
SUPPOSE Se CONVERY & WALKER, 
YOU TRY IT A 8| tationers. 129 North Broad St., 
and see the largest lime of Furniture an@ 


Craver’s Book Store, 
408 S. BROAD ST. | 


YEAR. | 


4 fh. Warren $t., Trenton. 


Carpet in this city. 


